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DCE-24 FLOODLIGHTS ILLUMINATE 
FRESNO’S AIRPORT FOR NIGHT FLYING 




The successful operation of planes at night 
depends entirely upon the lighting facilities 
at the airports enroute. With this thought in 
mind, Fresno, Calif, installed Crouse -Hinds 
type DCE-24 landing field floodlights to 
illuminate its airport. 

These floodlights are designed to give 


maximum beam efficiency with minimum glare 
which allows pilots to land their ships safely 
under the most adverse weather conditions. 

As a further aid to pilots the officials at 
Fresno have installed Crouse-Hinds type APD 
flush marker lights, type VAW obstacle and 
boundary lights, and a wind cone lighting fixture. 


Complete lighting equipment for airports and airways. 


C 


CROUSE-HINDS $ 



Precision Accuracy 
In Refacing Valves 
— Sioux record speed, 

—Sioux precision accuracy, 

—Sioux unusual durability, 

—Sioux unfailing reliability, 

—and the famous Sioux GUARANTEE! 

are obtainable only in the Sioux Valve Face Grinding Machine. 

Only the Sioux has the many exclusive Sioux features, including the 
amazingly accurate Sioux roller chucking system, the simple positive 
cam lift method of engaging and disengaging the drive shaft, and the Sioux 
positive automatic oiling system. 


Investigate the Sioux before 


buy 


STANDARD THE 


OR LD OVER 
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Ex-Cell-O is the Logical Source of 
Precision Automatic Products 



Because of its personnel, its mechanical equipment, 
and its long experience in the prcducticn of prod- 
ucts of more than usual accuracy, Ex-Cell-O is 
particularly well fitted for the production of aircraft 
engine parts which can be produced on automatic 
machines. Cam rollers, ball ends, spring washers, 
valve guides, and many other similar parts are now 
being produced in the Ex-Cell O plant with the 
high degree of precision for which Ex-Cell-O has 
become famous — and yet produced economically. 
All Ex-Cell-O aircraft engine parts are made to 
manufacturer’s specifications. 

1200 OAKMAN BOULEVARD - • DETROIT 


Ex-Ctll-O drill jig buckings, 
the celebrated Ex-Cell-0 in- 
ternal grinding swindle, sur- 
face grinding swindles, and 
Diesel engine parts. 



Ex- Cell- O 

C /live raft ( $y§) C*r ’-Tool 

Co rp oration. 
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Learn the Facts About the KARI-KEEN 
Before You Choose A Plane 



W HEN we tell you that the Kari-Keen Coupe 
gives you all a pilot, operator or school wants 
in a light, two-place plane, we are merely repeating 
their decision. The actual performance of the ship 
speaks for itself. 

Whether you want it for private flying, commercial 
work or training purposes, you will find this cabin 
monoplane, with side-by-side seat, ideally suited to 
satsifactorily meet the demands of modern flying. It 
is the most up-to-the-minute plane today, built on 
sound engineering principles, and with a thought to 
the future. 

See the Kari-Keen Coupe and fly in it before you 
definitely choose a plane. Write for specifications 
and date a Kari-Keen Coupe will be at your nearest 
airport. See it at the All-American Aircraft Show, 
Detroit, April 5th to 12th. 

Distributors and Dealers: Some terri- 
tory still available. Write for details. 

Kari-Keen Aircraft, Inc. 

513 Plymouth Street, Sioux City, Iowa 
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|Known Quality 

M OTO METER Aviation Instru- 
ments have established fine 
records in the service of the leading 
airplane manufacturers and have 
been standard equipment on many 
of the recent history making flights 
and tests. 

Oil Pressure Gauges, Fuel Gauges, 
Heat Indicators and the recently 
perfected Ice Warning Indicators 
are all instruments of highest quality 
and unfailing accuracy. 


A catalog of Molo Meter Aviation Instruments 
No. AV330 will be sent on request. 


R 

ION 
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PARKS-TRAINED MEN 


are in great demand in aviation » » 


There are two ways for you to get a start as an 
airplane and engine mechanic. You can take a 
training course at some local school with inferior 
or even average facilities — or you can come to 
Parks and receive the very finest and most complete 
training ever offered by a civilian aviation school. 
A diploma from Parks will open many doors 



which might otherwise be closed. Graduates of 
Parks Airplane and Engine Mechanics School are 
holding down responsible jobs everywhere. 

Why is this? Simply because the big aviation 
executives know that Parks gives the best train- 
ing to be had anywhere. They know that Oliver 
L. Parks, an internationally known leader in 
aviation instruction, is in constant and direct 
supervision of his students' training. 

The men responsible for hiring mechanics 
know, too, that every Parks instructor is a man 
of skill, experience and judgment — and that every 
man who graduates from Parks has received the 
kind and amount of personal instruction that 
enables him to step into a good job immediately. 

Parks has the finest equipment money can buy. 
Recently, a Wasp-powered tri-motored Ford 
monoplane and a new Ryan brougham, with a 
300-H.P. Whirlwind engine, have been added 
to our large fleet of planes which are used for 

When you come to Parks, you will find every- 
thing "all set" for you. Ideal living conditions 
(right here at Parks Airport), recreational facili- 
ties, the great city of St. Louis only a few minutes 
distant — in fact, everything you need and want 
while fitting yourself for the job you wish to fill! 

Sign and mail the coupon below and receive 
our beautiful booklet, "The Man Who Tunes the 
Plane." Don't delay — mail the coupon today. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 

. . COUPON . . 

DIVISION OF DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

| 383 Missouri Theatre Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri j 

383 Missouri Theatre Building 

please mail your illustrated catalog. 

ST. LOUIS ^ MISSOURI 

OlV - State 

Occupation- Age 
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Cabin Lining 


in 

THESE 

ships 


O NE of the many applications 
of Micarta in the aviation 
industry is for airplane cabin lin- 
ing, molding and window trim. 
Micarta is of light weight and of 
high tensile strength. It does not 
absorb moisture, and is not affect- 
ed by salt water spray. Conse- 
quently, it will not warp or 
deteriorate. As it will not burn, 
crack or splinter, it also affords 
greater safety. 



Micarta is of attractive appearance, 

being supplied in walnut-burl, and other finishes, either 
polished or satin smooth, and is easily cleaned making it 
possible to maintain cabins in a sanitary, inviting condition. 
Other uses of Micarta in aviation are for propellers, pul- 
leys, fairleads, hinge-bearings, firewalls, and for insulation 
in instruments, ignition systems and other electrical 


One of the two planes 
with Micarta cabin-lining 
recently placed in service 
by the Inter-Island Air- 
ways Limited., Honolulu, 


equipment. 


For information write to our nearest district office. 


Service, prompt and efficient, by a coast -to -coast chain of well- equipped shops 

/^ \ 

Westinghouse ^ 



Q Stop pilfering of tools, materials and supplie 
Q Stop personal damage claims. 

Q Stop fire hazards. 

Q Stop damage to planes. 

^ Stop interference from outsiders — enforce“i 
trespassing” — one way in or out. 


Page Fence slops interruption from outsiders 
workmen are kepi "on ihe job"— work goes 
through on lime as scheduled. Yard space lie- 
comes safe for storage and watchmen are fre- 
quently no longer needed. These savings alone 

PAG Kf^^jFEMCE 

AIM LINK- GALVANIZED OR COPfiRWEID -ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 

— T / —■ — — 


Positive protection is of real value in airport 

operation. You can turn these losses into Pa 

profits with Page Fence— make executive Cupp/ruie'id nor'-rusiin'g 

control easier — increase the fixed value of 'un~ r ‘‘' l " ce ' 1 u i ,kee P ~ 

grounds and buildings. " m * en " x - 

claunca'i fint y^CfcttQX &*refntte/ 




an expert orqanization 
offers you better 
fence protection 


R IGHT in your vicinity is a PAGE Fence Service Plant ready to help you — 
from first plans to final erection. The reputation and future of this 
Service Plant depend upon your satisfaction — upon the service they 
give you and other fence prospects in your community. They are interested 
in your satisfaction permanently — throughout the life of the installation. They 
know that you, as a satisfied customer, are the best advertisement they can 
have for their business. 

It will pay anyone interested in better property protection to get in touch 
with these experts in your community. Write today for name and address of 
company in your territory. No obligation. Page Fence Association, Dept. 
(A25), 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 


INVESTIGATE! Page fabric available in Copperweld 
non-rusting wire — reduced upkeep — lifetime service. 




CHAIN IINK - GALVANIZED OR COPPIRWEID - ORNAAiENTAL WROUGHT IR 
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/I r Von 
Compressed 
,1 ir- II i ii « l ed .• 



While the public is becoming "air-minded,” Airport 
operators and Airplane manufacturers are rapidly 
becoming conscious of the tremendous value of 
compressed air to them. 

At the Airports, compressed air is spraying paint 
and dope, cleaning engines, blowing out gas and 
oil lines, inflating tires, etc. Plane Manufacturers 
are using it to operate all kinds of pneumatic tools 
as well as for paint and dope spraying. 


> flexible, 



Model W 

Water cooled. Four 
sires, from 4 x ii to 
5} x 5— Duplex Dis- 


Quincy 

Compressors 

..etaS'toe'bSto,' 



I H.P. motor, 6 cu.ft. u 

II H.P. motor. Tank, 2 
48, <55 gals. 




uincy/ 

"Compressors 


208 Maine St., Quincy, 111. 


SSa- Ss s:5Sr Si, 
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NEW COWLING 

and MANIFOLD for WASP JUNIOR 



A new exhaust collector, nose 
cowling and pre-heater combina- 
tion is now ready for use on the 
"Wasp Junior" 300 H. P. engine, 
insuring proper engine operation 
under all weather conditions. 

All parts of the cowling and 
collector are accessible, and en- 
gine and accessories may readily 
be reached. Individual parts may 
be replaced without disturbing 
the unit as a whole. Further, the 
cowling is so constructed that the 
airplanedesigneriscompletely un- 


hampered in providing for its use. 

The collector ring is mounted on 
the rear of the engine. It is ellip- 
tical in section and carries a single 
outlet delivering exhaust gases 
either to a tail pipe or directly to 
the atmosphere. Due to adequate 
ribbing and solid mounting, the 
cowl is extremely rigid. Shutters 
are adjustable and a convenient 
control is provided. 

The fairing and hot air stove 
serve the dual purpose of de- 
creasing engine drag and the 


provision of ample quantities of 
heated air for the carburetor 
under the coldest operating con- 
ditions. This new unit has been 
designed for durability and long 
service. Materials and workman- 
ship conform to the rigid standards 
of Pratt & Whitney quality. 


PRATT $ WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO 

Divitiot o/ United Airtroft CeTrintporl Corporation 



Wasp t Hornet Ingines^ 
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STI NSO 




A 

/ \nnouncing 

210 H. P. 4 Place Cabin Plane 

$ 5775 

Widespread private ownership and use of airplanes for trans- 
portation dates from the introduction of this new Stinson. 

It is to be expected that Stinson, having been first in 
so many ways, would also lead by introducing the first 
4-passenger cabin ship in the $1 1,000 class for $5775. 

This plane definitely and exclusively establishes a totally 
new standard of value. 

Its new price was not justified by present volume. It was 
based upon the belief that when the public learned how safe, 
comfortable and easy it is to fly, the demand for this stable, 
rugged and dependable fly-itself type of ship would quickly 
justify its price. Already our belief has been vindicated. 

Behind the Stinson program is engineering ability, manu- 
facturing resources, financial strength, buying power and 
experienced management that today enable Stinson to do 
things impossible heretofore. 

Slmson Mlchl 9 on 


OTHER STINSON PlANESs 4-Pass.— 225 H. P. Wrighl— $8,495 4-Pass 




Hydraulic 


rter . . . Ad|u»abla m. 



DEALER franchise still open for right men in some localities 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT FOR LAND AND SEA 





EACH A LEADER IN ITS CLASS 





EMSCO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ♦ DOWNEY ♦ LOS ANGELES COUNTY ♦ CALIF. 
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The FAIRCHILD FRANCHISE brings you 

every business help 



AIRPLANES 






1 


At every large airport, you will find 
the more modern planes equipped 
with Armor-Lite scatter-proof glass. 

Armor-Lite is an improved safety 
glass that provides increased pro- 
tection and visibility with decreased 
weight. 

5 Ply Armor-Lite weighs five to 
ten ounces per square foot less than 
3 ply sheet drawn or polished 
plate . . . Featherweight Armor- 


Lite weighs only twenty-four 
ounces to the square foot. 

The installation of Armor-Lite 
increases the sales appeal of air- 
crafts and gives transport companies 
and flying schools an added adver- 
tising feature. 

No safety glass made excels Ar- 
mor-Lite in quality, visibility or 
strength. . . Write for our book- 
let .. . Address 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


OF WINDOW GLASS 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 

PITTSBURGH, 


PENNA. 
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./l VAST fund of knowledge 
ABOUT HANGAR CONSTRUCTION 


15 OPEN TO YOU 

ROBERTSON ! 

Is local capital invested in your 
airport? Are local civic organiza- 
tions active in promoting it? Did 

has the Experience 
. . and SHARES it 


Ihecity or county appropriate funds 
for it? Will local architects, local 
contractors or local builders be em- 
ployed on the work? Will you have an 

No matter what set of conditions 
exist in the construction of your air- 


Robertsor 
world’s fii 


will find here at the 
>rganization one of the 
it funds of information 
ion buildings, ready at 
ind. 


You will find a staff of Robertsor 
engineers who have had experience ir 
the construction of the largest avia. 


lion structure in the world, in the 
construction of the second, third and 
fourth largest in the world, and in 
the construction of literally hundreds 
of hangars and airsheds, large and 
small, practically all over the world. 

These Robertson engineers are spe- 
cialists in hangar-construction. They 
have the experience and they arc glad 
to share it with you or with anyone 
who is doing your airport work for you. 

If you have an airport project, write 
to the H. H. Robertson Co. 




Suggestions will cost you noth- 


ROBERTSON 

ing and will not obligate you. 



H. H. ROBERTSON CO. 


WIDE BUILDING 

EXPERIENCE 

Pittsburgh 
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They’re all "BORN FLYERS 


No I.. 


and-iron training— these new flying 
men and women. They are the pres- 
ent-day "born flyers" — with con- 
fidence, air-ease and "know-how" 
trained into them with the D. H. 
Gipsy Moth! 

Noted instructors say the 
Moth has dispelled 
aboos of youth, age and s 
"clicks" them oil through with 
tainty and thorough 


i they are trained 
in the 

MOTH 


ator, i 


cently n 



ill teach you to fly in one day. 
You can have your choice of instructors. You will hove a 
Moth plane, the pick of the world's light airplanes . . . You 
will solo the airplane before the sun goes down l" This would 
have been a startling statement under some standards of 
training and equipment. But this instructor knows the sound- 
ness of his school's training methods, the ability of its in- 
structors... and he knows the Moth! 

The Moth has the trimness, lightness and maneuverability 
of a sport plane, but its rugged construction stands up under 


proud record. Small woi 

varying needs of a training 
Flying school officials exp 
a pleasing protection of pi 
the Moth's remarkably low 
ing and maintenance cost. 


i specific details of 
Moth design and construction, performance and operating 
costs. If you desire, we will gladly arrange a demonstration 
so that you can fly the Moth and prove to your own satis- 
faction its excellent qualities for training. A card will receive 
immediate, interested, individual attention. Dept M— 73. 

MOTH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Division of CURTISS-WRIGHT 
Sales Offices: 27 West 57 th Street, New York 




Glider Regulation 


E NTHUSIASM for the glider gains ground 
rapidly. It stands a respected and a welcome 
member of the aeronautical family. It is, in fact, in a 
little danger of that spoiling over-solicitude that tradi- 
tionally menaces the most lately arrived member of a 
human family. Motorless flight has taken such a hold 
upon the imaginations of airplane pilots who have tried 
it that some of them seem almost to have forsaken their 
interest in the engine-propelled machine. Thanks to its 
natural attractions : thanks to sensational performances 
in Germany: thanks to the work of the National Glider 
Association and other convinced and enthusiastic pro- 
moters ; thanks especially to the active participation of 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh, Miss Earhart. F rank Hawks 
and other noted pilots, the glider has caught the public 
fancy. News of gliding accomplishment is eagerly 
awaited and eagerly consumed. We are reaching the 
point where an excess of unguided enthusiasm may be- 
come a menace. There is danger lest uncontrolled glid- 
ing experiments by a horde of uninstructed individuals 
may lead to results so disastrous that a now friendly pub- 
lic will rise up in alarmed revolt. Unless control is ap- 
plied in the right place and in the right manner, with all 
possible moderation but with determination and promptly, 
the situation may get so out of hand as to call for strin- 
gent measures of repression. 

Regulation of the glider and its operator is urgently 
needed in the interest of safety. Good! How much 
regulation? What kind of regulation? How applied? 

To these questions there is no complete answer. Even 
if it were agreed (which it is not, and we should be the 
first to dissent from such a proposal) that the regulation 
of gliders should follow a line strictly parallel to that 
imposed upon the airplane, with factory inspection sup- 
plied and approved type certificates granted after the 
same fashion, the machinery is not at hand for writing 
airworthiness regulations. 

513 


To devise even the simplest rules for the structural 
design of gliders and for the load factors to he used, 
there should be in the first instance a very careful study 
of the records of the observations made at Doctor Gcor- 
gii's remarkable institute for soaring flight research in 
the Rhon Mountains, followed by the prosecution of 
flight tests and mathematical studies in this country with 
the co-operation of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. So far as we know, no glider 1ms ever 
carried a modern accelerometer to determine the load that 
its structure sustained in flight. That should be tried, 
and tried promptly, both in brief training glides and in 
prolonged soaring flights such as have been made by Mr. 
Bowlus. 

Without the need of waiting for specialized research, 
however, some things are clearly apparent. Gliders are 
being built by a considerable number of amateur enthu- 
siasts. Some of them are proceeding in complete and 
horrifying ignorance of the first principles of aircraft 
construction and of the precautions that it demands. 
We have seen some of them. We have seen machines 
with bracing wires that flapped, and with tail surfaces 
that wobbled crazily in the breeze. It needs no knowl- 
edge of flight test data on structural loads nor any ac- 
quaintance with the niceties of stress analysis, to lead to 
the decision that those machines ought to be obliterated 
before they obliterate themselves and their pilots. At 
least so far, the Department of Commerce can go at 
once. Almost all the important glider clubs are formed 
near some prominent aviation center, where the Depart- 
ment's inspectors are either regular residents or frequent 
visitors. Glider licensing might well be undertaken, at 
least as a stop-gap to meet an emergency, upon the basis 
of a mere superficial external inspection by the Depart- 
ment's representatives to determine whether or not the 
general appearance and finish justify the presumption of 
competent workmanship. Such an inspection as any one 
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of the Aeronautics Branch's staff could give in ten min- 
utes should he a prerequisite for licensing. If it be backed 
by requirements that the glider shall either have been 
built from blueprints secured from some competent or- 
ganization or, if from original designs, that the designer 
shall give evidence at least of knowing what a stress 
analysis is and of having made some pretense of prepar- 
ing one, by far the greater part of the structural hazard 
will be cancelled. Supplement that with restrictions on 
amateur participation in such abnormally dangerous pur- 
suits as air plane- to wed flight, and we shall be able to 
breathe more easily about the glider’s future. 

To most people, at least to most of those outside the 
airplane industry, the regulation of gliders must appear 
a small problem and a relatively simple one. We live 
close enough to it to recognize that that is far from the 
fact. 

It presents some novel and perplexing dilemmas 
to the Department of Commerce, which faces the twin 
hazards of undue laxity of control and a wave of fatal 
accidents on the one hand, of undue severity and a stifl- 
ing of glider development and especially of the initiative 
of the amateur builder on the other. The second danger 
is only a little less acute than the first. The glider offers 
an opportunity of getting the amateur spirit back into 
aeronautical engineering. Amateur invention worked 
wonders for radio. It can do much for aeronautics. The 
Department of Commerce has to corral the sheep apart 
from the goats, distinguishing between the amateur who 
knows what he is about and deserves encouragement, and 
the amateur whose ignorance or unfitness make his activ- 
ities nothing more than a spectacular and expensive form 
of self-destruction. We hope to see Secretary Young 
and his associates equally vigilant against the perils that 
lie on either side of their true channel. They can depend 
upon the support of the aeronautical industry for every 

// 


Sir Hugh Trenchard 

N August 1912 a captain in the Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
learned to fly at the Bristol School at Brooklands, 
England, and upon graduation was awarded Royal Aero 
Club Certificate No. 270. On Dec. 31, 1929, as Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force he vacated the post of Chief of 
the Air Staff. During that period of seventeen years 
that man, Sir Hugh Trenchard, Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., 
did more for the development of British military aero- 
nautics than any other man in the Empire. 

When war broke out in August 1914 it was Sir Hugh 
Trenchard who was given the task of building up at 
home a Flying Corps for service on the various fronts. 
Before the year was out he himself was summoned to 
France to take command of No. 1 Wing of the Royal 
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Flying Corps. In August 1915 he was appointed to com- 
mand the Royal Flying Corps on active service, and from 
that time until December 1917 the success of the R.F.C. 
in France was his success. At the beginning of 1918 
he was recalled from the front and appointed a member 
of the Air Council, and the first Chief of the Air Staff. 
His ideas on how to conduct the service and those of 
Lord Rothermere’s, England's first Secretary for State 
for Air, did not coincide. As a result Sir Hugh Trench- 
ard resigned his post. Lord Rothermere’s resignation 
followed shortly thereafter. 

Almost immediately Sir Hugh Trenchard was asked to 
accept his former post. He was also offered the com- 
mand of the then Royal Air Force in France. Being a 
man of sterling character he refused to oust any man 
who had succeeded him to positions of high rank. 

The result was that after consultation with Lord 
Rothermere’s successor, Sir Hugh Trenchard consented 
to take command of what was later termed the Indepen- 
dent Air Force, a group of bombing plane squadrons 
stationed in the east of France, as near the lines as pos- 
sible and working independently of the troops on the 
ground. He remained in that command until the Armis- 
tice, and the work of the units under him is Royal Air 
Force history that will never be forgotten. 

The beginning of 1919 saw him once again the Chief 
of the Air Staff, and with perhaps an even greater task 
to accomplish. At the end of the War England had an 
air service second to none, but like everything else mili- 
tary it was torn apart when peace came to the land. 
To Sir Hugh Trenchard again fell the task of building 
up England’s third arm of defence, but this time under 
peace conditions and the fanatical opposition of various 
factions. The Royal Air Force of today, regarded as 
being capable of protecting not only the British Isles 
but the entire British Empire from invasion by any other 
air force, is the result of eleven years of Trenchard 
leadership. 

To write of the hundreds of incidents that brought out 
the splendid qualities of the man would be to fill all the 
pages of this issue. To use two expressions quite com- 
mon at the time of the War, Sir Hugh Trenchard was 
a “pukker" officer, and a "brass hat" that everyone re- 
spected and admired from the next-in-command to the 
lowest mechanic. He always had a word of encourage- 
ment for the junior officers. He never failed to give 
credit where credit was due. He had a keen sense of 
humor that could be appreciated by others. He never 
gave a command that he would not be willing to execute 
himself. He did his best for his king and country, and 
he expected the same high degree of effort and loyalty 
of those under him. He got it. 

And now he has returned to “civies” and a well earned 
rest from active duty. Just how inactive he will be is 
problematical. ... the Royal Air Force will always 
be uppermost in his thoughts. 

However, we take this opportunity of offering our 
congratulations to a great airman for a great service 
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rendered. His record as Sir Hugh Trenchard, "officer 
commanding,” will always stand out in British aeronauti- 
cal history, and his record as Sir Hugh Trenchard, the 
man, will always be remembered by those who had 
the good fortune to serve under him. 
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T Government Specifications 

HE FEDERAL government system of purchas- 
ing parts or materials by competitive bidding 
under established specifications renders a service to avia- 
tion that is seldom understood or appreciated by the 
industry at large. Too often the specification system is 
condemned by one unfortunate “breakdown,” usually 
more intimately associated with the necessarily compli- 
cated nature of Government purchase as a whole or with 
the inspection personnel than with the specification sys- 
tem itself. 

Specifications, properly drawn, provide the basic foun- 
dations on which all true progress is reared. A good 
specification summarizes basic requirements, and the tests 
necessary to establish compliance with these established 
requirements. 

It encourages fair competition, in that products must 
meet the minimum requirements before they can compete 
on a basis of cost. Beyond that, it gives the concern 
newly entering a given field a worthy objective toward 
which to strive. For the organization that is endeavoring 
to better their product, it gives them a scale by which 
to measure their improvement, and if appreciable im- 
provement is made there is an implied promise to revise 
the specification to meet the new standard of excellence 
or performance. To the busy commercial airplane manu- 
facturer, it provides a ready yardstick with which to 
measure the multitudinous products offered him almost 
daily. 

The preparation of a good specification is not easy. 
Too detailed a specification, such as one including detail 
drawings, encourages “cheap competition" — competition 
which aims only to meet the minimum detail requirements 
at a minimum of expenditure, regardless of the success- 
ful continued functioning of the product or material. Too 
general or loose a specification introduces opportunities 
for inferior products to slide in, while the really desired 
and meritorious product loses out because it cannot 
compete in price with the inferior one. Writing good 
specifications is difficult, and those charged with this 
responsibility deserve the wholehearted support of re- 
sponsible manufacturers of parts, materials and acces- 
sories, not only for the good they do in putting competi- 
tion in these contributing industries on a practical and 
ethical plane, but for the assurance to the aircraft indus- 
try as a whole that reliable products are to be had by 
following the governmental lead in defining them. 
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R You’re Wrong, Mr. Brisbane 

EGARDLESS of all that has been said and 
written about commercial flying being a business 
and not a game, a large part of the public still believes 
that the transport pilot is a man who craves the 
thrill of battling against the elements: a man with a 
perpetual gleam of adventure and daring in his eye ; and 
a man who would chance all rather than be called a quit- 
ter by his comrades. 

As an example of the above we borrow the following 
from the pen of Arthur Brisbane : 

“A pilot with youth's dread of being called 
‘yellow’ is inclined to risk any weather. At every 
airport whence passengers depart, the question ‘to 
fly or not to fly’ should be left to some solemn 
person, not a pilot, and one influenced entirely by 
the passengers’ safety.” 

We can not help but feel that Mr. Brisbane’s associa- 
tion with transport pilots has been very limited indeed. 
Although we have no figures available at this time we 
feel quite sure that the average age of the pilots em- 
ployed on transport lines is well over thirty years. We 
also hazard the guess that at least sixty per cent of them 
are married men with children. 

To those men the job of flying passengers from one 
point to another is a means by which they can provide 
for the wife and children at home. They take their 
jobs with just as much seriousness as the married man 
who commands the ocean greyhound, or the man who 
holds the throttle of the “Limited.” Upon their ability 
and judgment rest not only the lives of their passengers, 
and their own life as well, but the future welfare of 
those who are near and dear to them. We boast of 
many transport pilots among our circle of friends, but as 
far as we know, not one has a desire to leave a widow 
and orphans to the charity of friends and relatives. 

Meteorology is a subject that is included in the trans- 
port pilot's training, and although he may not become 
expert in that work he at least learns how to read a 
weather map. Once acquainted with what is ahead, the 
pilot is in the best position to judge whether he should 
go through or not. The “solemn person” as Mr. 
Brisbane terms him. may be officially responsible for the 
plane and passengers, but the pilot is directly responsible 
for the plane, the lives of the passengers, his own life, 
and the continued happiness and welfare of his family. 
Refusing to risk bad weather, or turning back, are not 
evidences of a yellow streak in transport flying. On the 
contrary they are proofs of sound judgment. 

For Mr. Brisbane, score an error — and not for the 
first time. The American transport pilot is very much 
of a “solemn person,” and personally we would much 
rather trust our neck on his judgment than on the judg- 
ment of all of Mr. Brisbane's solemn persons . . . 
“influenced entirely by the passengers’ safety." 
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Intermediate landing 


By F. C. Hingsburg 

Chief Engineer. Aim-ays Division. Aeronautic 
Department of Commerce 


Branch, 


A N AIRWAY is a navigable air space over a route 
. provided with air navigation facilities. The 
essential difference between cross country flying and air- 
way flying on scheduled operations on a safe airway is 
the ground facilities provided along the route to enable 
the flight to be continued under conditions of poor visi- 
bility by radio direction and communications or to pro- 
vide for safe landing to await better weather. A daytime 
airway should be provided with suitable intermediate 
landing fields and current weather information made 
available to the pilot by radio. For night flying, the 
airway should be equipped with boundary lighted inter- 
mediate fields, airway beacon lights, radio range beacons 
and current weather data compiled from observations 
along the route and made available to the pilot by radio. 

Air navigation facilities on civil airways require inter- 
mediate landing fields approximately 30 miles apart to 
provide for the landing of airplanes under conditions of 
stress of weather or in the event of mechanical difficulties. 
The national airways are provided with landing fields on 
this basis. Under the Air Commerce Act. appropriations 
for air navigation facilities are made available to estab- 
lish. operate and maintain along civil airways all the 
necessary air navigation facilities except airports. Air- 
ports located along the route are considered to provide 
the necessary landing facility, and intermediate landing 
fields are only established where landing fields and air- 
ports are non-existent. 

Intermediate landing fields established and maintained 
by the Federal Government are occupied under the terms 
of a license providing for the right to carry out construc- 
tion work incidental to the establishment, preparation and 
operation of the landing field, the right of the aeronau- 
tical public to use the facilities with rights of ingress and 
egress and other privileges consistent with the purpose 
for which the landing field is established. The license 
provides for occupancy for a term of years and renew- 
able thereafter on a year to year basis. The license does 
not cover the privileged use of the field for purposes 
other than landing of airplanes under conditions of emer- 
gency and. therefore, the consent of the owner is required 
for the use of the field for purposes outside the scope of 
the terms of the license. 

Other things being equal, the sites for the intermediate 
landing fields are selected in the vicinity of communities 
for the purpose of establishing co-operative landing fields, 
in accordance with the established practice of the De- 
partment which may. at some future time, develop into 
public airports. The community is expected, under these 
circumstances, to obtain a suitable tract of land by lease 


Although the construction and opera- 
tion of the municipal airport may claim 
major attention, it should not be for- 
gotten that intermediate landing fields 
play a most important part in the 
profitable operation of an airline. In 
this article Mr. Hingsburg relates in 
interesting detail of the requirements, 
establishment and operation of those 
spots of ground, the sight of which 
brings cheer to the heart of the pilot 
who has to get down in a hurry. 


or purchase and to license the site to the Government at 
a nominal consideation. The grading and conditioning 
of the field is usually undertaken by the local community 
through its local government or local representative civic 
organization. With the establishment of intermediate 
landing fields on this basis, the Federal Government in- 
stalls the necessary lighting equipment and maintains and 
operates the field under the intermediate landing field 
rules of the Department of Commerce until such time as 
the local community can take over the field and operate 
it as an airport. 

I ntermediate landing fields established by the Federal 
Government with or without the co-operation of the 
local community are intended for emergency use of the 
flying public. Regular and commercial use of the inter- 
mediate landing field by a fixed base operator is never 
permitted. A flying school cannot be maintained and per- 
mission must be granted in each instance for the use of 
the intermediate field for a limited period of time on spe- 
cific dates provided it is shown that the use of the inter- 
mediate field is in the public interest. Permission for the 
use of intermediate landing fields will be granted subject 
to the approval of the property owners and the approval 
of the district office of the Airways Division responsible 
for the maintenance of the field and only on condition that 
the operator will place the field in the same condition in 
which it was found, the operator being liable for all dam- 
age incurred in connection with the use of the field. 



Intermediate landing fields are located as close to the 
airline course as possible, although at many locations 
where landing fields are not available, the lights are laid 
out on a straight line with the landing fields several miles 
on either side of the axis of the course. The landing 
field should preferably be on a highway or at least acces- 
sible to a good road to provide for emergency transpor- 
tation. Locations are selected which are accessible to 
commercial power and telephone lines so that extensions 
can be made at a reasonable cost to the intermediate 
landing field. 

T iie ideal shape of an intermediate landing field is 
square, triangular or circular, which permits landing 
in any direction against the wind, but such fields are not 


readily found or available on routes passing over all 
types of terrain. Other shapes of intermediate fields 
are. therefore, used and are of the "L.” “T" or "X” 
shape. The length of the runways or landing strips should 
be from 2.000 to 3,000 ft., especially in the direction of 
the prevailing winds and should preferably not be less 
than 500 ft. in width so as to accommodate the large 
airplanes now in use. At higher altitudes, the size of 
the intermediate field should be increased in accordance 
with the curve in Fig. 1. Intermediate landing fields 
should preferably have clear approaches on all sides. An 
obstruction to the approach cuts down the effective 
length of runway from 7 to 10 ft. for each foot of height 
of the obstruction. 

Intermediate landing fields should be as nearly level 
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as practicable and have uniform surface without abrupt 
changes. The field should be free from ditches, rocks, 
dead furrows or any irregularities which would be haz- 
ardous to aircraft in landing. Natural drainage is of 
vital importance to prevent getting soft in wet weather. 
At certain seasons, muddy or sticky fields would prevent 
taking off after a forced landing. Intermediate landing 
fields are usually selected so as not to require artificial 
drainage as this is expensive. Landings on the inter- 
mediate fields are infrequent, and, therefore, there is 
usually no necessity for special surfacing. The ordinary 
crops of grass native to the particular vicinity are usually 
sufficient protection against the drifting of soil by wind 
and its washing by water. In many instances, it is less 
expensive to scrape the surface periodically than to estab- 
lish a sod cover. It has never been found necessary to 
oil intermediate fields. This process is expensive and 
maintenance funds for doing the work in this manner 
have never been estimated and, therefore, notappropriated. 
The oiling of a landing field would also be subject to the 
approval of the owner and the conditions of the lease as 
permanent injury to the land may result from such prac- 
tice. It is impracticable to obtain landing fields which do 
not require some conditioning and surfacing. The av- 
erage cost of placing intermediate landing fields in con- 
dition is about $1,500 per field. In many instances, 
especially in mountainous locations, greater expenditures 
are incurred. The maximum cost of conditioning a field 
was in connection with the Blue Canyon intermediate 
field located at an elevation of 5,300 feet in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains on the west side of the slope, and the 
cost of cutting timber, removing stumps, grading and 
conditioning was approximately $14,000. Fields without 
obstructions on the adjoining property should be selected 
wherever practicable, but where unavoidable, they should 
cover a minimum length of boundary and, if possible, be 
grouped on one side leaving other approaches clear. Trees 
should be removed for a distance of about 500 ft. from 
the border of the field, and the trees are purchased from 
the owner and removed by contract. There should be no 
high hills or bluffs so close to the field as to block 
approaches. 

C orners and angles of the landing fields are marked 
by comer markers which are painted yellow, block- 
ing out the shape of the field, and making it possible 
for the pilot to determine without difficulty the boundar- 
ies of the prepared intermediate landing field. In order 
that landing fields may be easily picked up and identified 
from the air, ground markers are installed at the center 
of the field. Runway indicators. 4 ft. wide and 30 ft. in 
length, are installed showing the direction of the best run- 
ways and landing strips. The directional arrow at the 
base of the tower points the direction of the airway 
course. Broken stone or gravel is used for the airway 
markers and the surface is sprayed with yellow paint. A 
border of black is obtained by spraying the ground sur- 
face with road oil confined to the shape as shown, and 
this prevents the growth of grass, making the markers 
more easily distinguishable from the air. 

A wind cone is usually mounted on a bracket on the 
side of the airway beacon tower showing the direction of 
the ground wind. At night the wind cone is lighted inter- 
nally, the light showing through the fabric of the wind 
cone. Intermediate fields are marked with a standard 
type airway beacon usually mounted on a 51 ft. skeleton 
tower. The boundary of the field is marked by white 
lights on low boundary standards spaced 200 to 300 ft. 


apart, so located as to show the pattern of the field from 
the air at night. Green lights are mounted to show the 
best approaches to the landing field and red lights in the 
boundary lighting circuit indicate that there is no clear 
approach on that side of the boundary. Red lights are 
placed on all obstructions. Fifteen- watt lamps are used 
for white boundary lights and 25-watt lamps are used 
for colored lights. Metal boundary cones are used in 
conjunction with boundary standards so as to prevent 
collision and outline the field for day use. Refractive 
globes are used in connection with the boundary lights to 
increase the effectiveness of the houndary lighting sys- 
tem. Where commercial power is not available, the 
boundary lighting system is operated on gasoline gen- 

T he intermediate landing field rules provide that all 
aircraft pilots and the aeronautical public must com- 
ply with the Air Commerce Regulations and landing field 
rules promulgated by the Department of Commerce. The 
fields are established to provide safety of the aeronautical 
public in cases of emergency and no exclusive preferen- 
tial privilege or commercialization of any intermediate 
landing field will be permitted. An airplane making a 
landing has the right of way over airplanes moving on 
the ground or taking off. Upon landing the airplane 
shall be taxied off the landing area to a location that will 
not interfere with or become a hazard to an airplane that 
may find it necessary to make an emergency landing 
without warning. The take-off or taxiing shall not com- 
mence until there is no risk of collision with landing 
aircraft. No airplane shall be refueled while engine is 
running, and no engine shall be started unless the pilot 
or other competent person shall lie in the cockpit attend- 
ing the controls and the usual system of signals and chal- 
lenges understood by the operating personnel. Landings 
and take-offs where practicable shall lie made into the 
wind and shall not be over dwellings, obstructions or 
parked cars unless unavoidable. In making test flights 
of aircraft subsequent to a forced landing, personnel 
making such flight will be limited to'the number required 
to perform the required test. Unhoused aircraft shall be 
parked in the space allotted and shall be properly secured 
by ropes and stakes, and when left unattended over night, 
shall be properly lighted to prevent collision by other 
aircraft. The caretakers employed by the Department 
of Commerce will render accident reports covering all 
accidents occurring on the field. All visiting pilots are 
required to report immediately to the caretaker to register 
and furnish information as to the cause of the landing 
and use of the field. 

T he Department of Commerce has established 285 in- 
termediate landing fields, the total acreage for landing 
field purposes totaling approximately 21,000 acres. This 
represents an average of 75 acres per landing field. The 
rental paid for landing fields is over $100,000 per year, 
the average price per acre being about $5. The total 
number of boundary lights maintained in the United 
States is approximately 7,000 which is an average of 
approximately 24 boundary lights for every field. There 
are usually five red lights marking obstructions on every 
landing field, making a total of about 1,300 obstruction 
lights maintained in the vicinity of landing fields by the 
Department. There are 120 lighted municipal and com- 
mercial airports along the lighted airway routes in addi- 
tion to the intermediate landing fields installed and 
operated by the Department of Commerce. 
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the Salesmans job 

A Few Timely Comments Regarding the Task That Confronts 
Those Who Desire to Sell Airplanes 

By Karl E. Voelter 

Curtiss-Wright flying Service 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


A YOUNG CHAP recently walked into our office 
and stated that he would like to sell airplanes. 
“Are you an airplane salesman?" was our first ques- 

"No,” he replied, “but I can sell anything, and I cer- 
tainly can sell airplanes.” 

Further questioning revealed that the young man never 
had been in an airplane; but, attracted to the industry 
by its unquestionable glamor, had decided without any 
preparation at all that his sales ability would meet with 
instant recognition and that he would be employed imme- 
diately for one of the most important positions in the 
aircraft industry today. 

If everyone were as airminded as the hosts of young 
men who come to us seeking sales positions, and likewise 
possessed sufficient means to invest in an airplane, then 
airplane selling would simply be a matter of making 
deliveries at specified times, and the salesman would be 
a mere order taker. However, airplane selling requires 
far more than that. It calls for more, even, than the 
knowledge and ability possessed by the average “high 
pressure" automobile salesmen who daily apply for sales 
positions with us. 

I T may be stated right here without reservation that 
the modern successful airplane salesman not only must 
know all the fundamentals of flying, but also must be a 
psychologist of a high order, for the merchandising of 
airplanes at present involves the merchandising of psy- 
chology to its fullest extent. In other words, the sales- 
man must sell aviation in general to the prospect — must 
make him air minded — before he launches into the task 
of selling any particular airplane. 

To this end the larger manufacturing and distributing 
companies, such as the Curtiss-Wright group, already 
have spent many thousands of dollars and know they will 
have to spend many thousands more selling aviation and 
building up air mindedness before they can attain the 
ideal of “just selling airplanes” in the routine manner that 
the automobile dealer sells cars. 

Naturally, then, the problem of selling airplanes starts 
with the conversion of the general public into an air- 
minded public, and in this direction we are accomplishing 
results. The Curtiss-Wright Corporation and other large 


manufacturing and distributing groups have constantly 
encouraged their officials to speak at luncheon clubs and 
at formal and informal gatherings of all descriptions, 
knowing that, although they could expect no immediate 
revenue from such efforts ; they were laying the corner- 
stone of future sales not only for themselves but for the 
industry in general. 

The Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, a unit of the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation, maintains an airplane showroom 
at 27 West 57th St.. New York City. This showroom 
was opened as a sales laboratory, and its institutional 
value is rated above its income producing possibilities. 
The salesmen on the floor are selling airplanes, as well 
as accessories, flying school courses, charter transporta- 
tion and aerial photography, but one of their important 
functions has been to sell aviation to the people from 
every walk of life who enter. 

E veryone engaged in this task knows that he is aiding 
his competitors as well as himself, but that is part of 
the missionary work required of the industry. 

Many of us remember the time when people would not 
ride in an automobile. Such an idea would be laughed 
at today. A similar thought, however, is voiced by per- 
sons who say they want to fly if they can keep one foot 
on the ground. If we can get these people through their 
first hop, the majority of them become flying enthu- 
siasts. It has often been true that those whose doubts 
about flying are overcome by a demonstration of its 
comfort and safety become its strongest advocates. We 
regret that we are unable to offer airplane rides to all 
the world, for such promotion would yield gratifying 
results. 

Upon the industry, and, therefore, upon its salesmen, 
falls the task of infusing into others our own belief that 
we are selling transportation which has no peer. Before 
the average salesman can regard the airplane as “just 
another high priced specialty," the highly trained airplane 
salesman must first sell the idea of flying. Until the 
public becomes air minded, the airplane salesman must 
possess more than general sales ability. The airplane 
salesman of today, with his specialized aviation training, 
must pave the way for the “high pressure” salesman of 
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regulating Air Commerce 


ARTICLE 


P HYSICAL STANDARDS for airplane pilots 
have engaged the thought of interested physicians 
for about 15 years. At the beginning of the war there 
were no standards other than those for entrance to the 
military service. It was found that many deaths and 
accidents resulted from this standard, or rather, lack of 
standard. Consequently, a 
rather rigid physical exami- 
nation was adopted and con- 
stant medical supervision of 
personnel instituted. As a 
result the percentage of 
accidents due to physical 
causes was reduced to a 


This high standard has 
been in vogue so long that 
inquiries are often made 
as to whether or not it is 
necessary. There seems to 
be a desire to go back and 
live again the hitter experi- 


e of t< 


lax a 


ndard. 



As examples of fatalities 
and accidents due to phy- 
sical causes, the following 
authentic cases may be 1 j.. L ; " " Al ._ : 
cited: iiraii.ii 

1 . A pilot, who, while con- 
valescent from influenza and 

in poor physical condition, flew contrary to the advice of 
a medical officer and was killed. 

2. Two pilots with defective depth perception who, in 
landing in strange fields, misjudged their distance badly. 
One was killed and the other washed out bis plane. 

3. The student, known to be subject to fainting attacks 
(unlicensed as student), who “passed out” in the air and 
was killed. 

4. A pilot known to have badly defective vision who 
flew without medical approval and had a collision in the 
air with another plane which was trying vainly to keep 
out of his way. 

5. A pilot going up for a “check" flight, again without 
medical approval, who, it was shown had numerous mo- 
mentary lapses of consciousness, jammed his stick in 
backwards (even having to hammer it in place to do so), 
in such a way that the pilot in the other seat was unable 
to get the plane more than a few feet in the air and 
crashed, fracturing his jaw and knocking him uncon- 

The development of commercial flying allowed us 
opportunity to set a lower standard for private pilots in 


accordance with the standards for the same type of flying 
in Europe. In some ways our standards for the private 
grade are even more lax than is the case in Europe. 
These standards have now been in force long enough to 
warrant a study being made of their effect. Hence, one 
of us (H.J.C.) suggested a study of student pilots to 
determine what effect, if any, physical defects had on an 
individual's ability to obtain a pilot's license. 

Before discussing this it will be well to discuss certain 
physical standards that perhaps seem least obvious to the 
layman in their relation to flying. 

One question that comes up frequently is why the 
Department does not accept a student regardless of his 
uncorrected vision, if his vision can lie corrected to nor- 
mal. The answer is that the flyer's situation is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the man on the ground who is con- 
cerned chiefly with straight- 
ahead vision. The wearing 
of glasses under goggles is 
prohibited because the man 
is looking through two panes 
of glass, which, in itself 
diminishes visual acuity, 

■ ■ 4^ and his vision is corrected 

| only when looking straight 

ahead. He has blurred vi- 
sion at the sides. The same 
applies to only a slightly 
less extent if he wears 
glasses in a cabin plane. 
4. Eurthermore, if the wind- 

I shield becomes misted, and 

J he opens the window his 

glasses become misted also 
and he has to remove them, 
thereby reducing his vision 

I)r Harold J Coo lor Aunt NOW. what about COrrCCt- 

Mcdlral Director, Aero- ive lenses in goggles? It is 

nouttcH Brunch difficult to grind corrections 

in goggles, and high correc- 
tions required for high refractive errors cannot be so 
ground. Inserts are placed in the lenses, again giving the 
man two panes of glass to look through and again restrict- 
ing his vision to the field straight ahead. Supposing the 
lenses can be corrected satisfactorily, the wearer likewise 
is in difficulties when his goggles become misted or 
smeared with oil and have to be removed. Hence the 
Department declines to accept any student who is entirely 
dependent on his correction to see. 

.Ml pilots are now familiar with the depth perception 
apparatus, which tests a man's ability to judge distance. 
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By 

L. H. Bauer, M.D. 

Medical Director, Aeronautics Branch 

and 


H. J. Cooper, M.D. 


That a pilot must judge distance constantly is well-known 
and need not be explained here. This ability depends 
largely on what is known as binocular vision — the ability 
to use tbe two eyes in co-ordination. The apparatus with 
the movable and fixed rods tests this function of the eyes. 
One's ability to pass this test, in the vast majority of 
cases, is closely akin to his ability to land a plane satis- 
factorily. provided, of course, he has the technical ability. 

The tests of eye muscle balance perhaps, on the surface, 
seems to the layman as farthest removed from any rela- 
tion to flying. These are the tests with the line and light, 
and the fusion of two lights with prisms in front of the 
eye. In the normal person the muscles controlling the 
movements of the two eyes which work in pairs are 
properly co-ordinated. In abnormal cases, they are not 
so co-ordinated and single vision is maintained by effort 
or not at all. If the latter, the man is definitely "cross- 
eyed” or “cock-eyed.” If the former, it can be detected 
only by careful tests. This constant effort to maintain 
single vision is fatiguing and fatigue causes an endless 
chain of symptoms that may result in accidents. Actual 
double vision may occur. These abnormalities are also 
conceived with poor judgment of distance. Not infre- 
quently we find that a man’s vision is normal, his judg- 
ment of distance borderline, or even disqualifying, and on 
checking his eye muscle balance we find an abnormality, 
which, when corrected, results in improved ability to 
judge distance. 

Pilots often wonder why stress is laid on color vision. 
They realize that navigating lights on planes are red and 
green and know that obstruction lights on the airport are 
red and certain signal lights are colored, but beyond this 
they see no reason for it. Signal panels are frequently 
colored also, but most important of all is the fact that the 
different shades of green and brown on the ground indi- 
cate the character of the terrain and aid tbe pilot in 
picking out an emergency landing field. 

The testing of visual fields with the perimeter is impor- 
tant because it tests the ability of the individual to see 



For those persons who have failed to 
pass the physical examination for a 
pilot's license, and have gone away firm 
in the belief that they can learn to fly 
an airplane, this article should be of 
considerable interest and value. H/n a 
manner which should be convincing to 
even the most skeptical, Doctor Bauer 
and Doctor Cooper point out the many 
reasons why the physical examination 
is a very important factor in the matter 
of learning to fly, and continuing to 
fly thereafter. HT/ie sixth and last 
article of this series dealing with the 
licensing and inspection work of the 
Aeronautics Branch will appear in the 
next issue, and deals with the subject 
of aircraft accidents 


out of the "tail” of his eye when looking straight ahead. 
The testing of the fields for color bears a relation to the 
sensitiveness of the peripheral part of his retina and often 
is associated with ability to see at night. 

Defects and diseases of the ear, nose and throat are 
made worse by exposure and fatigue and render the pilot 
subject to physical deterioration. 

The general physical examination is to determine the 
presence or absence of those conditions which might ren- 
der the individual incapacitated in the air or interfere 
with safe functioning under flying conditions. 

The examination of the nervous system involves a 
number of questions that on the surface liear no apparent 
relation to flying. These questions are asked, however, 
in an effort to determine the stability of the individual, 
his reaction to strain and stress, as evidenced by his past 
behavior and his quickness of response to stimuli, so that 
those who are slow reactors, who are unable to cope with 
emergencies or are unstable generally, may be eliminated. 
The purpose of the balance of the examination is self- 
evident and needs no discussion here. 

That a man who cannot meet our physical standards 
may still learn to fly is granted, but that the hazards are 


increased in his case cannot he doubted. Furthermore, 
that he has a greatly decreased chance of even becoming 
a pilot, in accordance with the seriousness of his defects, 
is evidenced by the following discussion of the relation 
of these standards to ability to become a pilot. 

Numerous criticisms of the Physical Standards for 
Airplane Pilots as adopted by the Department of Com- 
merce, having arisen, particularly as to their being too 
arbitrary, it was decided to correlate them with actual 
results in student pilots. 

Our complete file was gone through by H.J.C. and 
the records of all those who had started in as students 
13 months or more previously, or who obtained a pilot's 
license in less time, were studied. Thirteen months was 
adopted because a student permit is good for one year. 
One month was allowed in addition to cover the time 
necessary to get flight tested, etc. Only students were 
selected in order to eliminate the effect of previous train- 
ing. The idea of the study was to determine what per- 
centage of students with and without physical defects 
reached a higher grade. There are many factors deter- 
mining this. For example, a student may lose interest, 
he may he unable to go on for financial reasons or he 
may be unable to learn to fly for other than physical 
reasons. Inasmuch as all these factors affect all groups 
equally they may be disregarded as having no effect on 
the statistics compiled. A total of 9,103 records were 
studied. The only basis of selection was that mentioned 
above, namely, that they must have started as students at 
least 13 months previously, or have obtained a pilot's 
license in less time. All such cases were selected so that 
the study represents all material available. The number 
studied is sufficiently large to warrant drawing dcduc- 


T hese cases were then classified as follows: The first 
group consisted of those students having no physical 
defects, of whom there were 7,660. 

The second group was composed of those students 
having no physical defects, who eventually received a 
pilot's license, namely, transport, limited commercial, in- 
dustrial or private. Of these there were 2,684. 

In other words 35.4 per cent of all students without 
physical defects eventually obtained at least a private 

In the third group were those students having minor 
physical defects, which, while disqualifying for transport 
grade, are not disqualified for private or industrial 
licenses. Such defects as 20/30 vision, slight defects of 
the vascular system, minor defects of the ear. nose and 
throat and color vision, etc. These defects, prior to this 
study, had not been considered by us as having any bear- 
ing on an individual's learning to fly, but as foci of 
future trouble or causes of disabilities arising later. In 
this group there were 999 cases. Of these 303 eventually 
reached at least a private grade, or 30.3 per cent. In this 
group we included minor defects of color vision. The 
results of this study have suggested to us that minor 
defects of color vision may be of no importance and hence 
these cases should perhaps appear in the first group. 
However, inasmuch as it is a minor defect, these cases 
have been left in the second group. This group demon- 
strates that in spite of these being minor defects, they 
apparently decreased the individual's chances of getting 
even a private license, even though they were not dis- 
qualifying for a private license. 

The fourth group was composed of those having major 
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physical defects still qualifying for a private license, but 
disqualifying for a passenger-carrying grade. Defects 
such as 20/40 or 20/50 vision, gross defects of the ear, 
nose and throat, slight restrictions of function in the 
extremities, certain minor disorders of the nervous sys- 
tem. not serious enough to disqualify, were among those 
listed. This group it was expected would have more 
difficulty in learning to fly and the results of the study 
confirmed this. There were 404 cases in this group and 
75 eventually received at least a private license or only 
18.5 per cent. 

The fifth group consisted of those who had defects that 
were disqualifying for all grades, but who for some rea- 
son were allowed to fly. Usually, the reason was because 
the examining physician issued him a permit in error and 
on the basis of it the man spent considerable money be- 
fore he was notified of his disqualification. In each such 
case the man was promised an opportunity to get a pri- 
vate license. Yet of 40 cases in this group only 5 received 
a private license or better, and one of these was killed 
almost immediately after receiving a private license. The 
cause of his fatal accident was unquestionably due to his 
physical defect. Hence really only four cases ever got 
anywhere or a total of 10.0 per cent. 

D oubtless were 18 months or a year set as the time 
limit a higher percentage would obtain their li- 
censes, but this would affect all groups equally and there 
is no reason to suppose that the ratio between the groups 
would be in any way altered. 

As a matter of fact those in the last group had fewer 
factors, other than physical, operating against them than 
did the other groups. They were all men known to be 
intensely interested in flying and who actually began 
training, so none of them dropped out because of lack of 
interest or presumably for lack of finances. Hence we 
might expect a higher percentage here and yet it is 
distinctly lower. 

From this study of over 9,000 cases, it certainly would 
appear beyond question that a man's physical condition 
bears a direct relation to his ability to learn to fly. Hence, 
it would also appear that a man is taking a long chance 
in starting training unless he can pass the transport 
physical examination. If he barely passes the private 
grade, his prospects of getting anywhere are almost cut 
in half. If he cannot pass the private grade it would be 
useless to consider him for a waiver as he has not over 
one chance in ten of ever progressing. 

T his study has in our opinion vindicated the standard 
set by the Department as not being too strict and fur- 
ther indicated that the standard for private grade is pos- 
sibly too lax. It has still further supported our belief that 
waivers should never be granted students. While there 
will always be individual exceptions to any given rule, 
this study conclusively indicates that as a group, men 
with physical defects have a chance of becoming pilots 
that steadily decreases with the seriousness of their 
defects. 

We have decided that a further study is warranted with 
a view to investigating the effect of specific physical 
defects on flying ability, rather than physical defects as a 
group. Certain defects may be of no consequence and 
tend to raise the percentages. Others may be more 
serious and tend to lower them. This study will be made 
in the course of the year and we shall then have available 
about 20.000 cases instead of 9.000. 
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Design m 1930 

Concluding the Symposium by Leaders in the Industry on 
1930 Airplane and Engine Design Trends 


I N ORDER to provide an indication of the design 
trends in the aviation industry during the coming 
year, questionnaires were sent out by Aviation to lead- 
ing executives and engineers in aircraft and aircraft en- 
gine manufacturing companies, as well as to a number of 
other recognized authorities. We were fortunate enough 
to secure many more answers than we had space for in 
the special issue of February 15. devoted to the St. Louis 
International Exposition. Many were published the fol- 
lowing week. The remainder appear herewith. 

The following questions, given in slightly abbreviated 
form, were asked leading engineers in charge of airplane 

1. What is the general trend of design likely to be. 
and in what phase is greatest progress likely to be made? 

2. How much further evolution is to be expected in 
the design of very large planes, and what prospects are 
there for immediate production of large planes? 


3. How much increase is there likely to be in the use 
of aerodynamic novelties and striking departures from 
accepted form, such as the slotted wing? 

4. Which way will the weight of favor swing in the 
controversy between cantilever and externally braced 
wing trusses? 

5. Will unit wing loading continue to rise? 

6. Are aspect ratios likely to increase, decrease, or 
remain approximately the same, on the average? 

7. Will metal construction tend to replace wood, and 
if so, how rapidly? 

8. Will metal construction continue to be predomi- 
nantly of duralumin, or will alloy steel strip gain favor? 

9. What developments are to be looked for in the near 
future in landing gear design ? 


Thick Airfoil Sections With Smaller 
Center of Pressure Travel — Super- 
chargers — Magnesium Alloys 
By JEAN FRADISS 

Structural Engineer, Fokker Aircraft Corf. 

T here will probably be an important improvement 
in the structural end of aeronautical construction, 
due to the use of better materials, especially in the line 
of light alloys; no doubt the ships will look somewhat 
cleaner, designers understanding that something which 
does not look good is not good ; but the greatest improve- 
ments to come are certainly of an aerodynamic nature, 
because this science is yet so little known that anything 
is to be expected. 

Of course, the development of aviation in the near 
future will also he a direct function of the progress of 
the power plant. 

2. I do not think that responsible companies will design 
much larger ships than the last creations — not because 


of difficulties in realization, but on account of economic 
problems yet unsolved. 

3. As far as aerodynamic novelties are concerned, the 
field is so immense and so uncertain that it does not seem 
wise to express an opinion. 

4. The monoplane type of construction has decidedly 
won the battle against the multiplane, and now the canti- 
lever type will gain favor with the public completely. 

The actual thick wings do not present any advantage 
so far as weight is concerned, but they have as good 
aerodynamic characteristics as thin wings and are far 
more efficient, and the future thick wings will be even 
better as the airfoil design is perfected. 

Thick tapered wings will be designed with a very 
small center of pressure travel and a small moment coeffi- 
cient, thus increasing their inherent stability and reducing 
their deflection, especially when rigid covering is used. 
Ships equipped with such wings will need but small tail 
surfaces. 

5. The unit wing loading will probably increase to 
gain speed while some device will be provided to reduce 
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landing speed. Wings with variable area and camber 
are likely to be perfected. 

The really important improvement which will increase 
the speed with the present type of equipment will prob- 
ably consist of flying high to fly fast. Supercharged, 
over-compressed engines with automatically adjustable 
pitch propellers, perhaps reduction gears with several 
speeds, and variable wing area may solve the problem 
and revolutionize air navigation, in which the radio will 
play a dominant part. 

6. Change in aspect ratio is intimately connected with 
the improvement of the materials used for the wing 
construction. 

7. Both metal and wood construction are likely to lie 
used and improved, as up to now neither type has been 
proved decidedly superior to the other. It seems to 
depend upon the particular case. 

8. It is almost certain that the use of duralumin as 
compared to alloy steel strip will continue to be more 
widespread, for airplanes constructed in the near future. 
The discovery of light alloys with high mechanical prop- 
erties is to be anticipated as research in this direction 
is being carried out in many European laboratories. 

We may also confidently look forward to the perfec- 
tion and protection against corrosion of the present 
magnesium base alloy. In either case the improved alloy 
would replace duralumin because it has a much better 
strength/weight ratio and is very easy to work. 

9. Further progress of oleo. or oleo-pneumatic. or 
oleo-spring shock absorbers at the expense of the rubber 
cord type is to be expected during 1930. 


Work for Safety — Research on 
Ultra-Light Alloys 
By CHARLES HEALY DAY 

T he chief problem now confronting the manufac- 
turer and the engineer is to supply the consumer with 
the product which the consumer’s experience leads him 
to demand. Until recently, the engineer dictated the 
trend of design according to his in- 
dividual ideas. 

The airplane, after all. is just 
another and improved method of 
transportation and, as such, must 
and will be taken out of the spec- 
tacular. novel and super-man class. 

As all other important transpor- 
tation vehicles have been perfected 
through the dictates of extended 
use. so also must the airplane be 
developed primarily by the operator 
and user, the engineer being rele- 
gated to his rightful position of 
finding ways and means of supply- 
ing what is most needed rather than developing novelties 
which may or may not be useful. 

No matter how optimistically we may view the present 
airplane transportation situation, that which holds back 
the acceptance of air transportation by the public still is 
— as it always has been — fear. 

Safety of operation therefore is the predominant issue, 
and until more frequent landing fields are available, safe 
operation is possible only with airplanes having a rela- 
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tively low landing speed and an excess of stability and 
controllability. 

The public will never consider a means of transporta- 
tion entirely safe in which motor failure means possibly 
serious injury or death. Take away anything that might 
be spectacular, and how many of us would make frequent 
trips of hundreds of miles in an automobile if, reliable 
as it is. motor failure meant running the danger of 
serious injury or death? 

The public is demanding safety. Therefore, it is to 
be expected that the general trend of design will be 
toward greater structural strength, a disposition of loads 
which will cause the least injury to occupants in case of 
crash, greatly improved stability, and more effective 
controls. 

Improved performance will come with cleanness of 
detail, increased aspect ratios, and in some types by the 
use of highly tapered cantilever wings, rather than by a 
sacrifice of landing speed through increased wing loading. 

In almost any of the existing types of airplanes, a 
relatively enormous increase of stability and controllabil- 
ity is possible without the use of auxiliary devices of any 
kind and without detracting materially from maneuvera- 
bility or all-around performance. 

Also, with the present knowledge there is no excuse 
for the design and manufacture of any airplane which 
has bad spinning characteristics. It is easily possible, 
without auxiliary devices, to manufacture airplanes which 
cannot be spun, but it is believed this would lie undesir- 
able because of the suspicion that such planes might spin 
without recovering. 

Improved stability and controllability will be combined 
with wider wheel treads and softer landing gears. It is 
regrettable that many airplanes, because of lack of these 
essentials, are incapable of getting safely into landing 
areas which are justified by their wing loading. An 
improvement in these items is inevitable. 

Development of aerodynamic novelties will continue, 
of course, but until the present types of airplanes are 
more nearly perfected according to the knowledge which 
has been available to all engineers for years, the use of 
such novelties is not justified. The development of the 
slotted wing and similar devices is to be commended but 
not as an attempt to improve an inherently poor design. 

Because of lack of experience with the larger of the 
existing types of airplanes, it is doubtful if responsible 
manufacturers will in the immediate future attempt air- 
planes of much greater capacity than those now existent. 

The use of metal in airplane construction must con- 
tinue to increase. Although its use for all parts of some 
types is not now justified, structural strength and pro- 
duction economies demand that eventually practically all 
airplanes will be of metal. The light metal alloys will 
predominate over steel because of the better form factor 
available. The development of magnesium alloys and 
perhaps beryllium alloys has interesting possibilities for 
the same reason. 

To summarize: (1) The engineer of tomorrow will 
design what the purchasers demand, not what he per- 
sonally likes: (2) he will put more safety into his air- 
planes: (3) he will improve performance by improving 
design, rather than by sacrificing low landing speed: (4) 
he will experiment with novelties but will not fall back 
upon them in attempting to improve inherently poor 
designs: (5) he will move carefully in increasing the 
size of his new aircraft; (6) he will gradually adopt 
light metal alloy construction because strength of struc- 
ture and economy of production demand it. 
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Higher Aspect Ratios for Stability — 
Effects of the Airwheel 
By ALBERT S. HEINRICH 

Chief Engineer. Aeromarine Klemm Corf. 

K eener competition will force designers and manu- 
facturers to give more attention to aerodynamics 
and there will be a general trend toward cleaner and less 
wasteful design in order to obtain better performance. 
More attention will be given to structural design in order 
to produce structures of lighter unit weight and more 
uniform strength throughout the entire structure. There 
will lie a general tendency to favor airplanes designed by 
competent, experienced engineers and designers and built 
by responsible manufacturers and there will be less 
encouragement given to “Barnyard" engineering and 
inexperienced designers. 

Nineteen-thirty will no doubt serve as a good barom- 
eter to indicate to what extent the traveling public will 
take to the air as a means of transportation. Encourag- 
ing transportation figures will serve to induce responsible 
manufacturers to produce larger passenger carrying air- 
planes in order to reduce operating expenses of the 
transportation lines. 

Experimental development of variable lift wings will 
probably be carried further this year than ever before, 
since it is more evident, as the practical application of 
the airplane as a means of fast transportation is put into 
effect, that a high top speed is necessary in order to 
maintain schedules against strong head winds and still 
planes must have sufficiently low landing speeds to make 
a landing safely in a small field in case of necessity. 

There will be no general trend toward either full canti- 
lever or the externally braced wings as both seem to 
meet with equal favor among the designers. 

Unit wing loadings are as high now as they will go 
for some time on commercial airplanes, unless higher 
lift wings are developed, since many crashes are due 
solely to high landing speeds. Increased top speeds can- 
not continue at the expense of landing speeds. 

Increased demand for stable airplanes will no doubt 
tend to influence the trend of design toward somewhat 
larger aspect ratios. 

Metal construction will be greatly increased, particu- 
larly by the more experienced manufacturers. I look- 
forward to a much greater use of heat treated steel 
structures. The use of duralumin and other aluminum 
alloys will continue to increase in airplane structures and 
the demand for these alloys will no doubt be effective in 
lowering the price of material as production increases. 

The use of airwheels with modified shock absorbers 
will be conducive to softer landings and tend to reduce 
stress in the structure. Somewhat wider treads will no 
doubt be favored by some designers and there will prob- 
ably be a general tendency toward low wing monoplanes, 
particularly in the light plane class, with general effort 
to keep the vertical position of the C.G. as low as pos- 
sible to reduce the possibility of nosing over. 

Accidents due to faulty design, both structurally and 
aerodynamically, will be gradually lessened as there will 
undoubtedly be a tendency toward a closer check on all 
designs and structures, even in experimental airplanes. 
The aircraft industry cannot continue in a healthy con- 
dition unless the inexperienced element is practically 
eliminated. 

The weight of public favor will only lie thrown to the 
support of the airplane as a means of transportation after 


consistent performance and reduction of accidents has 
proven its worth and mstdled confidence in it as a fast, 
reliable and safe means of travel. 


Safety and High Performance — 

Go Slow on Metal 
By WILLIAM WAIT, Jr. 

Chief Engineer, Berliner-Joyce Aircraft Co. 

I N considering the trend of aircraft design it becomes 
apparent that it is not reasonable to expect anything 
in the near future that wdl materially change the general 
concept of the airplane as it exists today. 

It is highly probable that we shall see a considerable 
increase in the number of large seaplane designs similar 
to the DO.X. as apparently large boats of this type are 
the only ones which have any hope 
of survival if forced down on rough 
water. It is possible to utilize these 
huge designs as seaplanes since take- 
off and landing areas are more or 
less unrestricted, but it is not reason- 
able to expect to see their equals in 
size as landplanes, due to the land- 
ing and take-off problems involved. 

The development of the amphi- 
bion type plane is receiving a great 
deal of attention and it is to be ex- 
pected that an increasingly large- 
number of planes of this type will 
be offered to the public. 

We may expect a steady and more or less rapid ad- 
vance in all devices tending toward the increase of safety 
of flight. These are necessary in order to provide the 
increased market which we must have if aviation is to 
progress, and it must progress if we, in the acronautic 
industry. are to survive. 

The rapid increase in the number of planes flying 
daily at all airports is placing an increasing premium on 
the ability to see in all directions and will require a 
considerable increase in the vision afforded by most of 
the present enclosed types. 

It is improbable that any great increase may be ex- 
pected in the number of planes equipped with slotted 
wings, due to the involved situation which exists as 
regards the patent rights. 

The develoment of the floating aileron, due entirely 
to the foresight of one of the country's best known aero- 
dynamic experts, was probably the most outstanding 
result of the Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Contest, and its 
use may shortly be exected to become more or less gen- 
eral where slow controlled flight is of such paramount 
importance as it is in passenger transport. 

There seems to be a tendency to get away from the 
very small light type of airplane which seemed very much 
on the increase a year ago. The automobile industry 
went through the same experience with the cycle-car. 
It is important to provide high performance with any 
vehicle of transport if it is to become popular, and where 
lack of power involves lack of safety as it does in the 
airplane, the performance becomes necessary. 

Structural modification such as the increased use of 
metal throughout the entire airplane is to be expected. 
The use of metal in particular is becoming increasingly 
important because of the rapid exhaustion of the avail- 
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able wood supply. It is. however, considerably limited 
at present because of the expense involved in the built-up 
structures required where any attempt is made to keep 
weight at a minimum. The use of duralumin in par- 
ticular involves a great many difficulties, and it is to be 
expected that metals or alloys will be evolved which will 
make possible the use of modern automatic welding proc- 
esses or other methods which will eliminate the highly 
expensive repetitive hand operations now necessary. 


Still Higher Performance and 
Easier Maintenance 
By JOSEPH S. NEWELL 

Ass’! Professor of Structural Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

P erhaps the greatest progress in aeronautical mate- 
riel during 1929 has been occasioned by the almost 
universal demand for higher speeds and increased per- 
formances. As evidenced by the widespread use of re- 
sistance reducing cowlings and by the general cleaning 
up of exposed details, designers have obviously made a 
definite effort to utilize to their utmost all improvements 
which enhance performance and permit the full utiliza- 
tion of the increases in power plant efficiency made avail- 
able by the engine manufacturers. In these efforts they 
have achieved a considerable success and it is to be ex- 
pected that 1930 will see still further advances. 

It is also anticipated that more thought will be given to 
the design of those details which require maintenance in 
service. At the present time an inordinate proportion of 
tile costs of operating commercial aircraft arises from the 
correcting, adjusting, or replacing of small parts which are 
subjected to wear. Such costs must be eliminated where 
possible and this coming year should show definite results 
from the efforts to remove or reduce them. 

The large production programs laid out and followed 
during the past year demonstrate the desirability of all- 
metal construction for airplanes. Nineteen thirty will 
undoubtedly see definite progress toward the solution of 
the engineering problems inherent in metal spar and 
fuselage design. While no startling developments are 
anticipated, it is only to be expected that, with the most 
competent of its engineering departments engaged in re- 
search programs, the industry will advance far toward 
the ultimate solution of these problems. The conscien- 
tious and painstaking efforts exerted by many manufac- 
turers to determine facts and to obtain data which will 
permit the rationalization of methods of analysis and 
design are indicative of the sound development to be 
expected. It is also auspicious that the more progressive 
- designers are not committing themselves to all-metal 
projects depending upon the inadequate and, in many 
cases, admittedly fallacious data which are available at 
present without subsequent efforts to obviate structural 
failures by static tests of entire airplanes. 

The present year should, therefore, bring about a 
sound development of all types of aircraft with a trend 
toward those types which are inherently clean in design 
and from which high performance may be obtained with 
minimum operating costs. The Guggenheim Safe Air- 
craft Competition having established the futility of at- 
tempting to accomplish the impossible, it is not anticipated 
that the more competent designers will depart very far 
from the present types of wing and fuselage structure. 
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Progress Along Conservative Lines 
By THOMAS CARROLL 

Technical Advisor, Federal Aviation Corf. 

D evelopments in the aviation industry during the 
year of 1930 will be largely dependent upon the 
conditions which have been created by the very thorough 
shake-down which the industry has had during 1929. It 
is already beginning to appear that some of the occur- 
rences during the past year, which have been almost 
tragic in some instances, will in the long run prove a 
benefit. Necessity will demand a greater usefulness and 
productibility. 

Usability is the predominating feature of aviation 
which must l>e stressed right now. Every activity in 
aviation, design, manufacture and operation, must be 
carefully considered from the point of usability. 

For any particular assignment, whether in transport, 
schools, pleasure or sight-seeing, it is obvious that a 
specification can be laid down for an airplane which will 
best perform that function and for which a certain ex- 
istent or contemplated type, which is not beyond sound 
aeronautical engineering, can be provided. 

An airplane from now on can be, and I believe will 
be, required to possess maximum attainable efficiency for 
its job. And further, two items which have in the past 
been not too carefully considered will be of importance. 
Second is a need that ruggedness be attained even at the 
expense of structural weight. 

Development of better airplanes cannot look to im- 
proved fundamental aerodynamic design in the immediate 
future. Production is now at the heels of research, 
which normally should be two or three years in advance. 
That is, the newest and best of airfoil designs is quite 
commonly used in current production. 

Supplemental devices for aerodynamic improvement, 
slots, flaps and other such devices have their place and 
will be used. I believe, however, that their place is more 
definitely in the classes of equipment that are elemental, 

i.e., for training and building up experience. Beyond 
that, their place is not established in the practical minds 
of operators or pilots. 

Wing loading has probably reached its peak, and the 
tendency will be to fall off in this respect. Airplanes 
must operate from fields as they are. and not from the 
fields we like to visualize. Established airports within 
reasonable proximity to large centers of population, par- 
ticularly in the East, are not available in the expansive 
areas we hear so frequently recommended. Airports of 
more limited dimensions, but still logical and usable, are 
beginning to be available, and the airplane must adapt 
itself to this condition rather than follow the tendency of 
the past to suggest altering geography. Therefore, low 
wing loading, with attendant shorter take-off and quicker 
climb, which I consider of more importance than short 
larding, must be contemplated. 

Aspect ratio, previously considered a very definite ad- 
vantage, is no longer attractive. Some airplanes with 
very low aspect ratio have proved efficient in the air, and 
there can be no argument that more compact dimensions, 
particularly in regard to span, are of very great impor- 
tance in ground handling and storage. 

Perhaps the greatest field for development is dependent 
upon the perfection of materials which are particularly 
adaptable to aviation uses. Metal construction is most 
attractive from the point of view that it appears to Ire 
already demonstrated that all-metal airplanes can be built 
in which maintenance and depreciation have been reduced 
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to a minimum figure, but the metals are not entirely 
satisfactory. Their greatest value appears to be largely 
on paper from their low weight for strength ratio. Un- 
fortunately, however, the strength factor depreciates 
rapidly due to corrosion and general fragility. I regret- 
fully feel that wood wing spars and fabric wing covering 
are not to be replaced in the near future. 

Altogether, in summarizing, it seems that the develop- 
ment of equipment during the year 1930, and very 
possibly extending further into the future, will be accom- 
plished by taking very careful stock of the available 
features of design, presenting them in the most favorable 
combinations and thereby providing airplanes for indi- 
vidual projects which arc to the highest possible degree 


Giant Airplanes — Go Slow on 
Abandoning Wood 
By FRANK M. SMITH 

Vice-president, Moth Aircraft Corf. 

1 believe that the general trend of design will be 
toward the low-wing monoplane, as it is planes of this 
type which most designers feel have the greatest future. 

2. I believe that there will be some very interesting 
developments in the line of large planes in the near 
future. Such planes will be built and have greater power 
and far better accommodations for passengers. I have 
in mind a design which I have recently seen completed by 
a nationally known designer which is even equipped with 
brass beds, sun parlor and smoking room. This plane is 
designed to carry 45 passengers. 

3. There will without doubt be a large amount of de- 
velopment along lines of slotted wings and safety devices 
as a result of the Tanager success in the Guggenheim 
competition. Already many designs are under way em- 
bodying a great many of the features used on the Tanager. 

4. The controversy between the cantilever and exter- 
nally braced wing truss exponents is due to continue for 
some time, but I believe that the cantilever wing will be 
the wing of the future, brought about by use of material 
with higher strength factors than is now obtainable. 

5. I believe that the trend toward the rise in the unit 
wing loading has about reached its limit and that there 
will be little advance in this feature in the future. 

6. I believe that aspect ratios are likely to remain 
approximately constant on the average. There are, how- 
ever, some designers who are working toward an in- 
crease in aspect ratios at the present time. 

7. Undoubtedly there will be further progress along 
the line of elimination of wood in airplane structure. It 
is questionable, however, if such a policy is sound at 
the present time as regards expense in manufacture. 

It is surprising but no less true that although a wooden 
plane was the first we constructed, economical use of 
wood in airplane manufacture is to be found in practically 
all of the factories in the United States. There is no 
question but that at the present time proper investigation 
into the purchase and use of wood will result in the 
manufacture of wings at a price which cannot be ap- 
proached in the metal construction at its present state of 
development. 

8. I believe that the use of duralumin in construction 
will be replaced in the next two or three years by the use 
of new alloy steel metal now coming on the market. 

9. I believe that the introduction of the Musselman 
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air wheel will have great effect on landing gear design 
and that all planes in the near future will be equipped 
with brakes, and steerable tail wheels. 

The tendency to nose over is largely overcome by the 
use of the air wheel, and its landings can be made on 
soft ground without danger. 


Better Landing Gears and Multi- 
Engined Planes 
By JOSEPH KREUTZER 

Chairman of Board, Joseph Kreutscr Corporation 

I do not think any noticeable change will be made in 
structural or aerodynamic design, but more attention 
will be given to cleanness of details. 

2. There is probably no change to be expected in 
large planes for the present year, due to uncertain con- 
ditions of the industry. Volume of air traffic will be 
the large governing factor in regard to size of planes. 

3. I believe manufacturers will stick to standard de- 
sign. although extensive experimental progress will go on 
in all branches. 

4. Cantilever braced wing construction will predom- 
inate for reasons such as cost in production and replace- 
ment. Metal construction will favor cantilever methods. 

5. Wing loading will remain practically constant for 
the time being. 

6. Aspect ratio should remain practically constant. 

7. Metal construction will increase gradually, particu- 
larly during the present year. 

8. Duralumin structures will continue to predominate. 

9. Shock absorber travel will increase for softer land- 
ing. Landing gears will undoubtedly have wider tread 
due to enormous advantages gained. Modification will 
be required on light plane brakes to prevent nosing over. 

10. I believe trend will be more toward multi-motored 
planes due to higher factor of safety — ranging from 
4-place jobs upwards. 


Higher Cruising Speeds Without Increase 


of Landing Speed 
By FELIX W. PAWLOWSKI 



I wish to admit that I have certain more or less definite 
points of view upon the various questions presented. 
However. I am not quite sure that I shall be able to 
answer them specifically as to the time limit (1930- 
1931), since some of the developments may take a whole 
series of years for realization, and it is impossible to 
foresee what part of the developments will he accom- 
plished within the year 1930. It is also difficult to sepa- 
rate in one's mind the things that one would like to see 
accomplished from the things that can be accomplished 
under circumstances governing the develoment of a 
new art and industry in a country. 

1. This question is very intimately connected with 
another question, in my opinion perhaps the most vital 
question in connection with the future of commercial 
flying in this country, namely, the question of increase 
of cruising speeds without increasing the landing speed. 
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Present cruising speeds (around 90 m.p.h.) are certainly 
too small. At these speeds the time saving element is 
very small in comparison with what railroads and auto- 
mobiles can offer, and the situation is still further aggra- 
vated by excessive distances or poor transportation be- 
tween airports and business centers of many cities. 

This situation is not so acute in Europe, due to the 
much lower rates per mile (which, of course, are possible 
there, thanks to the government subsidies) [the relative 
condition has been changed, since Professor Pawlowski's 
statement, by the sharp reduction of rates on most Amer- 
ican lines. — Ed.] ; besides, the European airplanes have, 
as a rule, somewhat higher cruising speeds. [American 
operators will strongly question this. — Ed.j If the 

American public could be offered cruising speeds of 150 
m.p.h.. or better, it would undoubtedly increase greatly 
the patronage of our air lines. It seems to me. that with- 
out an energetic and successful effort on the part of our 
airplane manufacturers in that direction, the aeronau- 
tical industries will suffer, soon, a severe setback, which 
may impair the future of aerial transportation. 

It would not do to increase the cruising speeds by 
increasing the wing loading and the power loading of 
airplanes, as this would result in a parallel increase of 
landing speeds. While landing, even at 100 m.p.h. and 
higher, might be perfectly safe on good airports, we 
have to count with emergency landings on terrains at 
which such landing speeds are prohibitive. 

It is. however, possible to increase the cruising speeds 
without increasing the landing speeds, although it is a 
rather difficult problem, requiring numerous trials and 
careful and delicate adjustment of the various aerody- 
namic elements in the design. A good example of the 
possibility of this are the French pursuit planes with top 
level speeds of about 200 m.p.h. and landing speeds of 
50 m.p.h., thus having speed ratios of 4: 1 in monoplanes 
and biplanes as well, and this, without any artifices such 
as slots, flaps, variable cambers or wing areas, or retract- 
ible landing gear. The speed ratios, with perhaps one 
exception, are only between 2 : 1 and 2 J : 1 in our com- 
mercial planes. 

2. At the present stage of development of air travel, 
I do not see any immediate necessity for larger planes, 

i.e.. planes carrying 20. 30 or 100 and more passengers. 
As I understand, in Europe airplanes are flown, on the 
average, with one-third of the passenger load for which 
they are built. While the problem of design and con- 
struction of huge airplanes is most fascinating for the 
aeronautical engineer, the ever careful manufacturer will 
very likely abstain from producing such airplanes, being 
satisfied with the present market for cabin-planes of 5-, 
10-, 15-passenger capacity. 

3. Striking departures from accepted form, such as 
the slotted wing will very likely not appear on commer- 
cial airplanes in the immediate future. The slotted wing 
certainly promises very interesting possibilities. How- 
ever, the whole question of slotting the wings is still 
very little known: for instance, there seem to be pos- 
sibilities for slotting the wing in several different ways 
for different effects or purposes: and this problem may 
branch out into that of removal of the boundary layer. 
But while all these problems will furnish plenty of food 
for activities in aeronautic laboratories, they will not 
soon furnish sufficiently reliable results for the designer 
to base his commercial work upon. 

It seems to me, however, that the rather crude solu- 
tion of variable camber by means of flaps (rear, or front 
and rear) offers considerable aerodynamic advantages in 
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spite of structural complications, and since the experi- 
mental study of an individual case does not go much be- 
yond the routine wind tunnel test in order to secure 
the necessary design data, I therefore expect airplanes 
of such a type to appear in the near future. 

The same thing may be said in favor of retractiblc 
landing gear, particularly in connection with low-wing 
airplanes which lend themselves to this improvement 
without undue mechanical complications and increase of 
weight. 

I venture to suggest, if not to predict, the appearance, 
also, of the “flying wing” type airplane: not the huge 
one. as dreamed of by Professor Junkers, since the time 
for it is not quite ripe, but the small and middle size 
commercial "flying wing.” which equally well offers con- 
siderable aerodynamic and. what is more important, 
structural advantages and economy of operation. 

4. This question is most intimately connected with 
that of size or load capacity. It looks as if the limit of 
size in pure cantilever and in semi-cantilever has been 
reached already (considering the strength and lightness 
of the present materials) in the last huge Junkers land- 
machine and Dornier’s DO.X seaplane respectively, al- 
though the latter could be more properly termed a 
sesquiplane. Since I do not see any necessity for com- 
mercial airplanes of such sizes, therefore the pure canti- 
lever type for smaller, and the semi -cantilever for middle 
size planes, both offering well-known aerodynamic 
advantages against the orthodox biplane, should and will 
be favored by designers and manufacturers. It should 
be kept in mind. also, that it is easier to design an effi- 
cient monoplane than a biplane for these moderate load 
capacities. Personally. I do believe, however, that it is 
possible to build biplanes and sesquiplancs as efficient 
as monoplanes, but this will become a necessity only 
when we are in position to build huge planes carrying 
hundreds of passengers, something that belongs to a 
somewhat more distant future than 1930. 

5. This question is very closely connected with that of 
increase of cruising speed, discussed under question 1. 
Since higher cruising speeds are of utmost importance 
for the welfare of commercial aviation, progress in this 
direction will unavoidably result in increase of wing 
loading. The successful solution of this problem will lie 
facilitated by the to-be-expected increase of reliability 
of engines. The well established aircraft Otto-cycle- 
engine industry will fight hard for existence in the face 
of a new “menace" in shape of the Diesel-cycle-engine: 
besides, the Diesel-aircraft-engine is too new to compete 
in reliability with the gasoline engine, so that the latter 
has still before it a good many years in which to reap 
its harvest. The designers and manufacturers of the 
present engines will put all of their accumulated expe- 
rience, skill and energy behind their product and, there- 
fore, we may expect in the near future a marked increase 
in the life and reliability of the gasoline engine, parallel 
with which will go increase of cruising speeds, increase 
of wing loading, elimination of emergency landings, and 
simplification of landing gear. 

6. The aerodynamic advantages and the structural dis- 
advantages and cost of high aspect ratios are by now 
well established, and known to designers and manu- 
facturers. The present popular values of aspect ratio, 
being the result of compromises based on experience, will 
not likely be subjected to changes in the near future, and 
will remain within the present limits, which are suffi- 
ciently wide for design of reasonably economical planes. 

7. In spite of all the advantages of metal planes above 
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those made of wood primarily, metal is far from the 
ideal material for airplanes, and wood construction is not 
deprived of all its merits. For example, as l under- 
stand. in European commercial flying, the service life of 
a metal plane is accepted at five years and that of a 
wooden one at three years, while the cost of a metal 
plane is about twice the cost of an equivalent wood con- 
struction. The operator can therefore derive more serv- 
ice at the same money outlay from two wood planes than 
from a metal plane; and so the wood plane will continue 
in existence for some years to come. 

8. Some very interesting applications of steel strip 
construction have been developed in France and par- 
ticularly in England. We have. also, very notable 
examples of skilful use of steel tubes in whig spars in 
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this country. I would not be in the least surprised to 
see an increase in use of steel for wing construction in 
the near future, although this might depend also to a 
considerable degree upon the policies of our duralumin 

9. The successful development of the Musselman type 
of tire, and experience in the use of it. may result in 
checking the necessity of larger travel of the usual 
shock-ahsorbing devices. In general, the whole question 
of landing gear design has very much to do with the 
merits of our landing fields and with the necessity of 
allowing for emergency landings on not quite suitable 
terrains. The changes in landing gear design will, there- 
fore, have to go |>arallcl with the improvement of landing 
gears and with the progress in reliability of the engines. 


P ROMINENT aircraft engine designers were 
asked substantially the following questions : 

1. Is the liquid-cooled engine likely to regain sub- 
stantial favor during the coming year? 

2. Will air-cooled engines continue to be predomi- 
nantly radial in form? 

3. What arc the most important improvements in en- 
gine performance to be anticipated in the near future? 

4. Do you think that it will be possible to make further 
increases in compression ratio without change of basic 
fuel? 

5. Are you in favor of a marked improvement in 
standard fuel as governed by specifications? 

6. What is your opinion of the probable early future 


of the compression-ignition type in aircraft engines. 

7. Do you look forward to marked innovations in 
cylinder arrangements? 

8. What is the prospect for the use of materials out- 
side the ordinary present range of commercial practice, 
such as magnesium, and of new manufacturing processes, 
such as the forging of cylinder heads of duralumin? 

9. Are you satisfied with the present type of engine 
mounting and the ways in which it is applied? 

10. Are any marked improvements in accessory in- 
stallation and in “plumbing” to be looked for? 

11. Will there be a trend towards the building of unit 
power plant sections, with the engine designer providing 
for standard mountings, cowlings, and accessory loca- 


Radials, Air-Cooled, for Dependability — 
Controllable-Pitch Pro pellers — 
Magnesium Soon 
By E. E. WILSON 

I N my opinion, the liquid-cooled engine is not likely 
to regain substantial favor during the coming year. 
I believe the general trend will continue towards air- 
cooling. While chemical cooling appears to offer certain 
improvements over water cooling, nevertheless, any in- 
direct cooling process must be inferior to the direct 
cooling process from the point of view of dependability. 
As time goes on, we begin to appreciate more and more 
the importance of dependability. The whole progress 
in air transport is almost directly dependent upon this 
factor. People will begin to fly when experience has 
demonstrated conclusively that air transport is as de- 
pendable as any other form. Certain transport compa- 
nies have demonstrated that it can be made more de- 
pendable. In my opinion, we can afford to sacrifice 


a good deal more weight, first cost, economy of opera- 
tion and durability, to absolute dependability. 

In my opinion, air-cooled engines will continue pre- 
dominantly radial. I do not anticipate a trend towards 
the development of in-line, V or X form engines. In 
most of the modern engines, low cost, light weight, 
ease of maintenance, durability and dependability are 
directly due to the single-row radial form. The only 
advantage to be had in another form of engine is the 
possible advantage of improved vision. In my opinion, 
the price paid for this improvement is too great, as it 
involves departure from the single-row radial form. 

The most important improvements in engine per- 
formance to be anticipated, should result from the use 
of higher compression ratios, supercharging, controllable 
pitch propellers and reduction gearing. All of these arc 
more or less linked up with improvements in propeller 
design. There is a large field open for improvement 
here. Lighter propellers must be obtained to permit the 
use of reduction gears. Controllable pitch propellers 
must be had to permit the use of supercharging and 
over compression, and the improvement of performance 
which will result from their use. I believe substantial 
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reduction in weight can be had in the power plant as a 
whole, without any loss of dependability or durability. 

Further improvement in power plant performance can 
be had through improvement in fuel. The chief oppor- 
tunity here lies in the development of anti-detonating 
fuels. Perhaps along this line may be found the sim- 
plest, easiest and cheapest means of increased power 
out-put. The variation in anti-knock characteristics of 
available fuels is surprising. The influence of fuels 
on dependability is striking. It is hard to compare 
fuels from this point of view, without elaborate appa- 
ratus. It is impracticable to write into the specifications 
a test for anti-detonating qualities. Nevertherless, this 
somewhat intanglible factor is one of the greatest single 
items in operation. No operator can afford to use any 
but the finest anti-knock fuel. There is much room for 
improvement here. 

in my opinion, the compression-ignition type of engine 
has sufficient advantages from the point of view of 
reduction in fire hazard alone to warrant active devel- 
opment. Whether heavy fuel is burned by some new 
process, or is adapted to old forms of mechanism, re- 

There appears to me to be a possibility of great im- 
provement through the use of new materials. A great 
deal is being learned about magnesium. The general 
employment of this material in aircraft appears to me 
to be not very far away. Magnesium has been feared 
from the point of view of Corrosion. It is very interest- 
ing, therefore, to learn that the protection of magnesium 
has advanced to the point where this material is now 
being used in commercial chemical plants where no 
other material will withstand the corrosive agents en- 
countered. 

The present relation between the responsibility of the 
airplane, the engine and the propeller designer leaves a 
good deal to be desired. I believe, however, that progress 
lies in closer co-operation rather than through the at- 
tempt of any one of the branches to take over respon- 
sibility for all. 

In general, it appears to me that there is room for, 
and hope for, even more striking advancements in the 
year to come, than those recorded in the year just 
closed. 

• • • 

Ascendency of the Air-Cooled Radial — 
Diesels in Largest Sizes — 

Higher R.p.m. 

By LOUIS J. MERRILL 

Chief Engineer, Axehon Aircraft Engine Co. 

A regards the trends of the aircraft engine in- 
dustry in the year to come, we can base our predic- 
tions only on the developments which have come to light 
in the immediate past, and on such developments as our 
limited scope embraces at the prcsait. 

Among the notable developments in the past year was 
the decrease in frontal resistance brought about by the 
introduction of high temperature cooling liquids. It has 
been rumored that several experimental projects arc 
under way, which contemplate the use of high tempera- 
ture cooling liquids both with the conventional liquid 
cooling arrangement of jackets, radiators and circulating 
pumps, and a new comer to the field which will dissipate 
the heat from the cylinders through the cooling medium 
and directly from the fluid to the air by means of a finned 
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jacket. It is the writer’s opinion that although both 
types present numerous advantages over the water or 
low temperature liquid cooling, yet they present certain 
very definite disadvantages, which can only be eliminated 
by direct air cooling. 

Without going into detail the main disadvantage seems 
to be increased weight per horsepower, increased cost 
and complication, together with added possibilities of 
failure in the case of the types which still employ cir- 
culating pumps, possibilities of engine failure and sub- 
sequent forced landing due to excessive leakage either 
externally or, through cylinder head joints, internally. 
Proponents of liquid cooling and also of the in-line type 
of air-cooled engine continue to stress the fact, or what 
they consider to be the fact, that an in-line engine re- 
duces the frontal area and increases visibility. Although 
we cannot doubt that freedom of .vision is increased with 
certain types of in-line engines, yet we must take radical 
issue with anyone who claims that the resultant drag 
produced by the necessity of passing air over the cylin- 
der is less in the in-line type than in the radial of the 
same horsepower. 

In order to thoroughly understand the argument pro 
and con it is necessary to get down to a few simple 
fundamentals. Briefly, why is it necessary to cool an 
internal combustion engine? The answer is simply that 
the mean gas temperature within the cylinder and com- 
bustion chamber is higher than the critical temperature 
or the temperature at which known engineering mate- 
rials lose the greater part of their strength. 

In order, therefore, to reduce and maintain tempera- 
tures of cylinder and head below this critical temperature, 
it is necessary to bring about a temperature differential. 
In other words the outer surface of the metal must be 
exposed to a medium whose temperature is maintained 
far enough below the mean gas temperatures in contact 
with the inner surface so that the average temperature 
may fall below the critical 'temperature of the metal. 

Thus, we have four factors determining the tem- 
perature of the cylinder and head metal. They are the 
mean gas temperature within the cylinder and the area 
of heating surface, and on the outside the area of 
cooling surface and the mean temperature of the fluid, 
whether it be liquid or gaseous, which is circulated over 
the cooling surface. Of course, there are other factors 
influencing the exact temperatures, such as the coeffi- 
cients of heat conductivity within the fluids and the 
walls, as well as the coefficient of heat transfer from one 
to the other, but assuming that these items are relatively 
constant in both air- and liquid-cooled engines, we may 
eliminate them so that our discussion may not become 
too intricate. We may then say that the amount of heat 
available is determined by the piston displacement or 
horsepower of the engine under consideration. The 
heating surface is dependent on the bore stroke ratio 
and the combustion chamber design, but for purposes 
of comparison we may assume similar internal design. 

With parallel amounts of heat available and heating 
surface, in order to maintain parallel metal temperatures 
we must provide parallel amounts of cooling air regard- 
less of whether the heat passes directly from the metal 
to the air through cooling fins, or, whether it goes from 
the metal to a fluid and thence to the air, either through 
a cooling radiator or a finned jacket. 

To the student of aerodynamics it becomes imme- 
diately obvious that the same volume of air at the same 
temperatures and velocities must be passed over the 
cooling area in order to maintain reasonable cylinder 
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wall and head temperatures regardless of the method 
of getting the heat from the heating surface to the air. 
This means that in two engines with the same horse- 
power the one with radial air-cooled, the other with 
in-line cylinders, either air- or liquid-cooled, the same 
relative amount of air must be disturbed in order to 
provide the ultimate cooling fluid. In my opinion this 
gives the advantage of reduced drag to neither type 
but fairly and squarely divides the actual drag chargeable 
to cooling. 

It is the personal opinion of the writer that the pop- 
ularity of the radial versus the in-line V or X will be 
determined by considerations other than those men- 
tioned above. 

There is at the present time a rather definitely marked 
maximum size to which air cooled internal combustion 
cylinders may be built. This is probably due to the fact 
that the heat available is in direct proportion to the 
volume, and the volume increases as the cube of its 
mean dimensions whereas the area of the surface enclos- 
ing that volume increases only as the square of the mean 
dimension. This presents overheating problems which 
undoubtedly will be overcome eventually but are definitely 
limiting cylinder sizes at the present time. 

It is also to be noted that demands for higher horse- 
power are rapidly increasing. This, due to the limita- 
tions of cylinder size, indicates the necessity of a greater 
number of cylinders per unit. It has been proven that 
nine is the maximum number of cylinders practical to 
group radially in a single bank, so that in order to in- 
crease radial engine capacities, having reached the maxi- 
mum of nine cylinders, there remain only two alter- 
natives. The first is to develop larger cylinders and 
the second, to resort to the multi-bank radial. There 
are .several instances of successful double bank radial 
engines, but as far as we know there are no successful 
radial engines in existence today of more than two 
banks. This limitation may force engine designers to 
resort to in-line multi-bank engine ; however, we feel it 
highly improbable that engines of this size will appear 
in the immediate future. 

From the present outlook it would seem far more 
practical to devote research on designs above 500 hp. 
to the Diesel type. It would seem from our limited 
experience that the Diesel, due to the difficulty of meter- 
ing sufficiently small quantities of fuel in the smaller 
sizes, would naturally confine its successful development 
to the larger types. 

The most important development which we anticipate 
in the near future is the introduction of either new 
propeller designs and higher shaft speeds or a con- 
trollable pitch propeller, which will allow engine manu- 
facturers to take advantage of higher engine speeds in 
order to reduce the unit engine weight. Although it is 
hardly consistent to speak of higher speeds and at the 
same time talk about greater reliability and increased 
life between overhauls, yet it is considered possible that 
by careful design and selection of materials lighter 
reciprocating parts may be developed which will produce 
about the same unit bearing loading. Considering the 
general picture this should mean lower weight power 
plants for the same power output or greater power out- 
put for the same weight. 

In the former case a reduction in over-all weight 
would mean less time at full throttle for the same ship 
performance, and in the second case a greater power 
per unit weight would mean either less time in covering 
a fixed distance or lower cruising r.p.m. to cover the 


same distance in the same time. All of which should 
mean increased life. 

Regarding the possibility of increasing compression 
ratios, our attention is at the present time focused on 
two interesting induction systems: the down draft, and 
the more recent dual manifolding which separates the 
main intake air from the mixture, recently introduced by 
Karl Kindi of the Delco Laboratories. Both systems 
tend to lower induction temperatures, which in general 
indicates lower mean gas temperatures within the com- 
bustion space and should allow higher compression ratios 
without detonation. 

It is the writer's opinion, however, that aside from 
manifolding, definitely higher compression ratios to- 
gether with higher brake mean effective pressures and 
a general improvement in over-all performance may be 
realized when fuel specifications become more definitely 
standardized and fuel of this standard specification be- 
comes more generally available. 

With regard to the possibilities of the use of the re- 
cently developed light alloys, particularly magnesium 
alloys, we believe it is very reasonable to expect a large 
number of manufacturers to standardize on the use of 
magnesium alloys for crankcases, accessory housings and 
all such engine parts which are not directly subjected to 
extremely high heat loads. It is our understanding that 
magnesium has a higher coefficient of expansion and a 
decidedly lower coefficient in thermal conductivity, 
which would preclude its use in either cylinder heads or 
pistons except in engines of very small sizes where the 
unit heat loading would be relatively low. 

It is our opinion that the copper aluminum alloys 
similar to Bohnalite J or the 122 specifications of the 
Aluminum Company show definite advantages in the 
way of better hardness and heat conductivity and will, 
therefore, lie much more prevalently used in cylinder 
head and piston. Forged duralumin will find increasing 
use in crankcases and possibly in piston work, but it is 
somewhat doubtful what processes will be arrived at 
in the near future which will permit of forging the 
fins of a cylinder head, although this is not at all to be 
considered as impossible. 

As regards engine mounting, it is hoped that in the 
not too distant future the engine manufacturer may be 
able to design, build and deliver a power unit to the air- 
plane manufacturer, this unit to consist of the engine 
proper and exhaust collector, complete engine cowling, 
at least as far back as the normal engine mounting ring, 
and the engine mount as far back as the point as which 
it is normally attached to the four longerons of the 
fuselage. The continuance of an exhaust pipe should 
be determined by whether or not the ship is a cabin plane 
requiring heaters and should be left to the ship designer, 
and the continuance of the cowling between the normal 
engine mounting face and the point at which the engine 
mount joins the fuselage proper would normally be de- 
termined by the remaining contour of the ship, and 
also should be left to the ship designer ; but the controls 
including spark, throttle, tachometer drive, thermometer, 
oil pressure gage ignition switch, fuel lines, cylinder 
head, thermo couples, etc., could be very easily arranged 
to be brought back to the rear bulk head of the complete 
unit. The unit should also include such oil tankage and 
plumbing as is necessary and have a standardized fire 
wall. This would immediately place an added burden 
on the engine manufacturer, but due to standardization 
and subsequent increased production should decrease the 
over all cost of the ship and generally assist the industry. 
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Sea-Level Supercharging — Better 
Reliability. — U nified Responsi- 
bility for Installation 

By LIEUT. COMDR. J. M. SHOEMAKER. U.S.N. 

Bureau of Aeronautics. Navy Department 

T ub immediate futi'rr holds for airplane designers 
a wide choice of engine types, each type offering 
definite advantages for a specific type of airplane. The 
fundamental requirements of an airplane engine will still 
maintain. Dependability is of paramount importance. 

but the other fundamental require- 

ments must be weighed for each 

particular case. 

Liquid-cooled powerplants offer 
less drag and lower specific fuel con- 
sumption than air-cooled power- 

expensive. In small airplanes, where 
powerplant weight and powerplant 
cost are a large percentage of those 
of the complete airplane, the ad- 
vantage would seem to lie with the 
j ji shurmaksr air-cooled engine. In large planes. 

come a smaller percentage of the 
totals, and it becomes a question of whether or not the 
minimum powerplant drag and lower fuel consumption 
of the liquid-cooled powerplant more than offset the 
higher weight and cost. In this connection, the power- 
plant drag can have such an effect on thrust horsepower 
required, that a low-drag powerplant can be lower 
powered for the same airplane performance than can a 
high-drag powerplant. 

In the air-cooled engine field, in-line and inverted Vee 
engines are available. They offer marked improvement 
(in fuselage installations) in forward vision, and per- 
haps some decrease in powerplant drag over radial en- 
gines. But in fuselage installations, the radial engine 
permits a concentration of powerplant weight as close as 
possible to the airplane center of gravity, which is a 
distinct advantage. In nacelle installations this advantage 
disappears, but so does the in-line and Vee advantage of 
forward vision, past the engine. 

Aircraft engines can be expected to make more exten- 
sive use of supercharging as a means of improving engine 
and airplane performance. The non-availability of a 
good controllable pitch propeller is the one thing that 
prevents extensive application of superchargers today. 
Superchargers for boosting of engine power at sea level 
will probably be more widely used, as this means of in- 
creasing cylinder pressures is less conducive to detona- 
tion than is increase in compression ratio. Substantial 
reductions in the specific weight of four-cycle engines do 
not seem immediately probable. It is more likely that 
maintenance of present engine weights, coupled with 
improvement in materials and refinement of design, will 
increase reliability and durability. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics has been fostering a policy 
of gradual improvement in aviation gasoline. Gasoline 
in 1930 will be far superior to that of former years as 
regards anti-knock characteristics and will have country- 
wide availability as well as reasonable price. 

The early use of compression-ignition engines should 
properly lie in the field of high-powered powerplant units 
in airships and large airplanes, where *ong flights will 
permit full advantage to be taken of the improvement in 
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fuel economy, and where the power plant weight will be a 
small part of the total aircraft structure. 

Airplane engine accessories such as pumps, magnetos, 
spark plugs and carburetors are constantly improving. 
In addition, new entrants in the engine accessory field are 
being encouraged in the hope that there will be compe- 
tition throughout the field. The past has seen the 
accessory field dominated by a handful of dependable 
products, with the result that prices have been out of 
sight. This has been a source of constant irritation to 
engine manufacturers, especially in the field of small 
engines in which the high-priced accessories have raised 
engine costs enormously. 

Airplane engine manufacturers are falling in line with 
the idea that they should supply their engines complete 
with exhaust collectors and cowling, and the large com- 
panies go farther than this in the employment of installa- 
tion engineers who check engine installations from both a 
powerplant and an aerodynamic viewpoint. The “ultima 
Thule” in this direction is the sale of engines on a Thrust 
Horsepower basis. This involves the design and supply 
of reduction gears and propellers, with gear ratios and 
propellers designer for specific installations. 


Closer Government Regulation — Work 
Toward Standardized Installation 
Details 

By GLENN D. ANGLE 

Vice-president. LeBloud Aircraft Engine Corp. 

T hese expressions from engineers intimately con- 
nected with the design and development of aircraft 
engines seem rather well timed, as there is evidence 
of considerable diversity of opinion throughout the 
industry regarding the types best suited to the prob- 
able trend of future development. It is unlikely, nor 
can it be expected, that all these opinions will be in 
agreement except perhaps on a few points. Every engi- 
neer views the situation in more or less the light of his 
own developments. When a majority agree, however, 
the idea cannot be far from right, and it is hoped that 
airplane manufacturers will digest these opinions and 
derive some benefit therefrom. 

I believe that aircraft engines up to 200 or possibly 
300 hp. will continue to be predominantly of the air- 
cooled radial types. Although this type apparently excels 
at the present moment in the higher power ranges. I 
would hesitate to predict that it will maintain this posi- 
tion for an indefinite period in view of other develop- 
ments which show promise, even though their justifica- 
tion has yet to be proved. I refer particularly to the 
liquid-cooled types, either liquid or air-cooled Diesel 
types, and air-cooled engines with in-line, Vee or other 
forms of cylinder arrangement. 

It would be altogether loo presumptuous on my part 
to express detailed opinions on the possibilities of any 
of the above at this moment. Liquid cooling mediums 
other than water have been known for quite a time, and 
the sudden publicity and enthusiasm so noticeable at 
present seems a bit over-done. There is no question 
that in certain types of engines these developments arc- 
justified. but it will be some time before this manner of 
cooling will become generally adopted as there are many 
problems to be solved. 
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We have listened to numerous discussions in regard 
to the use of compression-ignition engines employing 
heavier and cheaper fuels, and to date enough work has 
been done to demonstrate some of the possibilities, as 
well as to prove that the variety of problems associated 
with these developments are by no means simple ones. 
Great credit will be due any engineer or organization 
developing and producing commercially a successful 
engine in this category within the next five-year period. 
It is believed that the fullest advantage of the possibilities 
in this type can be attained only in large units designed 
primarily for lighter-than-air installations, and there is 
little, if any. hope of this type replacing the conven- 
tional engine for the heavier-than-air type of craft 
requiring outputs under 500 hp. 

The in-line, Vee, and other arrangements of cylinders 
in air-cooled engines have so few points in their favor 
when compared to the radial forms that there is no 
necessity of launching a detailed discussion. There arc 
many who attach great hopes to the possibilities of air- 
cooling in types requiring the general direction of the 
cooling air blast to be diverted. Some engines of this 
class may be developed to a fairly successful degree, but 
it is not expected that the popularity of the radial type 
will be seriously threatened in any power class. 

I look forward to marked improvements in the design 
and construction of air-cooled radial engines during the 
next year or so. The manufacturers of this type who 
have satisfactorily passed the preliminary stages of 
development and manufacturing can now devote their 
energies to the more detailed refinements of their 
product. This will assert itself in greater reliability, 
longer life, lighter weight, and possibly lower costs. 

I anticipate greater use of magnesium, and although 
castings of this material arc more expensive at the 
present time, there is promise of a sufficient reduction 
in cost to place them on a par with aluminum when larger 
demands are created. • There are numerous other im- 
provements in design, as well as developments of similar 
character, which further research and test will soon 
place in general use. Developments of this nature, rather 
than new and untried types, will give the aircraft engine 
industry the desired stabilizing effects. 

The trend toward higher engine speeds will continue, 
and along with this will be the further development of 
propeller reduction gears. This is in keeping with efforts 
to reduce the overall diameter of the radial engine, 
which seems to be the only serious objection raised 
against it, whether real or imaginary. Moreover, in- 
creased output without a proportional increase in overall 
diameter is possible in the two-row type, and we may 
expect further developments along this line. 

In addition to refinements in the engine, designers 
must give serious attention to the problems of installa- 
tion. There has always been a noticeable lack of co- 
operation between the engine and plane manufacturer 
in matters of this kind. No doubt in due course there 
will be standards adopted for mountings, cowlings and 
the like, but first the airplane designers must arrive at a 
more common understanding regarding their require- 
ments. When standardization is found to lie practicable 
without working unnecessary hardships on the airplane 
designer, the engine manufacturer can and should fur- 
nish, or in any event approve, all units of the installation 
which might affect the performance of the engine. 

At the present time there are a few distinct types of 
construction in air-cooled radial engines, and the ma- 
jority of recent designs are merely copies. It is usually 
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conceded that a copy is never as good as the original. 
There should be some means of protection against pirat- 
ing of this sort which would obtain quicker action than 
patent litigation in the courts. Perhaps an association 
of leading manufacturers would serve such a purpose. 

The Department of Commerce tests for approved 
type certificates have protected the public to a large ex- 
tent against unsafe engines. However, the regulations 
governing these tests have been revised occasionally to 
meet contingencies and not all the type certificates have 
been issued on a like basis. Too much regulation, as 
everyone knows, is extremely dangerous, but it does 
seem necessary for this department to function more 
rigidly in certain respects for the protection of conscien- 
tious manufacturers. It is deceiving and confusing for 
manufacturers to advertise the output of their engines 
greater than their approved rating. This should not be 
permitted, and if the manufacturer is not satisfied with 
the rating given the engine, he should be compelled to 
submit to another test if he wishes to sell his product 
at a higher rating. 

Furthermore, as soon as the time and facilities will 
permit, it should become a duty of the Department of 
Commerce to run annually a test an any engine which 
one of their representatives may select from regular 
production. Control beyond the point of determining 
if the manufacturer is maintaining proper workmanship 
and material specifications should not be permitted. 
Suggestions relating to design changes seem to be en- 
tirely out of order unless the test shows a change is 
necessary, and then this should be the problem of the 
manufacturer before being granted an approval. 

Authority to regulate should extend beyond the block 
tests because of installations that do not provide condi- 
tions for which the engine is suited. I refer particularly 
to tests conducted on in-line air-cooled engines which 
require special air scoops and cowlings when installed 
in a ship. It should be necessary to obtain cylinder 
temperature readings on all cylinders in flight, and these 
should not exceed a certain amount under given con- 
ditions, nor vary more than some prescribed figure. The 
same treatment should apply to radial air-cooled en- 
gines as well, the idea being primarily to provide safety 
for conditions under which the engine is actually being 
used. It is believed that greater uniformity of regulation 
on the order of the above remarks will go far toward 
stabilizing the industry, and in reality will benefit the 
manufacturers of aircraft engines rather than restrict 
their activities as one might at first suppose. 


Refinements and More Speed — Commer- 
cial Considerations Control Design 
By GARLAND P. PEED, Jr. 

Chief Test Pilot and Consulting Engineer, 

Alexander Aircraft Co. 

T he greatest progress during 1930, in my opinion, 
will be in the line of refinement of existing models, 
with some “freak” showings. Cleaning up of detail 
will occupy the greater number of manufacturers, with 
more stress on interiors and colors. Aerodynamic 
efficiency will increase with cleaner structures, better 
lines and more attention to streamlining of details. 
The structural details will be largely similar to the 
present, with more of the light alloys being used. 
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With the solution of the flat spin will come a much larger 
use of “low wing” monoplanes of cantilever structure, 
especially in the “private owner” class of planes. 

I doubt if there will be very many extremely large 
planes built during the year, other than to consolidate 
and cover the ground already at hand. The 32- to 40- 
place ship will be built as standard for the air lines, and 
work will start on ships to carry 80 to 100. though it 
is doubtful if any will be built before 1931. The Dornier 
Do.X will remain about the largest plane built for pro- 
duction. There may be one or more planes built larger 
than this as experimental, but hardly for production. 
The use of slots, flaps, etc., will not increase to any great 
extent. It always takes two to five years for any novelty 
to be accepted, and in the case of the slot increased 
stability designed into the plane will more than cover 
the advantages attained by its use. There possibly will 
be planes equipped with flaps in production before the 
end of the year, more as experiments than otherwise. 
There will be many more cantilever wings produced, with 
the small sport and private owner planes using this type 
very extensively. Wing loading is likely to go higher, 
especially in ships equipped with flaps or similar novel- 
ties. Owing to the larger moments and stresses set up. 
aspect ratios are not likely to take any sudden jump, 
but will increase slowly in new types shown for the first 
time. The large aspect ratio is conducive to flat spin- 
ning and is likely to be avoided for that reason. 

Construction materials will remain substantially as at 
present in existing types. New showings will run more 
toward the use of light alloys. The use of alloy steel 
strip will be experimented with, though for the present 
metal spars are more likely to be made of tubing. Spars 
of molybdenum tubing with duralumin ribs will be more 
the trend of design. Generally safer landing gears will 
be seen, but travel and treads will remain approximately 
constant. The retractable landing gear will appear on 
at least one low-wing cabin type. The use of air wheels 
without shock absorbers will come more and more into 
prominence, especially on the smaller planes, with landing 
gears shifted forward slightly. 

Outside of the new experimental types the year will 
be spent refining the existing planes. All manufacturers 
will be experimenting with faster, more advanced types 
and next winter should sec the retooling of a great num- 
ber of factories to produce very advanced aircraft. 
However, the existing large stocks of tubing and wood 
will be used up before these types are produced com- 
mercially and the newer types are very likely to suffer 
from “stock on hand” for some time to come. 

• • • 

New Cylinder Arrangements — Self- 
Contained Power Plants 
By O. E. SZEKELY 

President, Ssckcly Aircraft & Engine Co. 

J ust as soon as a liquid-cooled engine is designed 
with weight comparable to the air-cooled engine, 
and just as soon as an air-cooled engine is so de- 
signed as to eliminate any necessity for a radiator or 
other liquid cooling accessories, and just as soon as a 
liquid-cooled engine employs a cooling medium that does 
not freeze in cold’weather or boil in the summertime, its 
place in the aircraft industry will be definitely estab- 
lished. and such a design might be looked for this year. 
2. Until such time as V or X type engines produce 
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greater efficiency than the present day radial engines, and 
until the V and X type engines permit a so-to-speak 
short-nosed ship to be built, bringing the center of grav- 
ity farther lack than where it is now, the radial air- 
cooled type engine will be predominantly and decidedly 
the power plant. 

However, even radial type air-cooled engines need a 
design change comparable with that of the development 
experienced in the design of the automotive type of en- 
gine now so successfully produced in quantities. 

3. Very important improvements are to be looked for 
this year. I hardly believe that the development of horse- 
power can be very greatly increased, but I do believe that 
the reliability and the life of engines will be multiplied 
a good many times over the present. 

The substantial reduction in weight per horsepower 
goes hand-in-hand with the increase of horsepower of 
the present type, as I have indicated above, and reflects 
entirely upon the steadiness and durability of the en- 
gine. Therefore, I judge that the trend will bring us 
to an increase in the reliability and durability of en- 
gines, rather than increasing horsepower for a given 
weight, or maintaining horsepower, and reducing the 
weight. 

4. The compression ratios in the past many years of 
experience of the automotive industry do not show such 
changes as the aircraft engine industry is willing to play 
with, and frankly I am assuming that if no definitely ad- 
vantageous results have been obtained so far by very 
noted designers of automotive type of engines using 
present fuel, I hardly believe that compression ratios will 
change in aircraft engines. 

5. I am in favor of improvement in fuels in every 
respect, but I doubt, again until further and very definite 
developments along these lines, the feasibility of great 
increases in compression ratios. Brake mean effective 
pressures may be enhanced by other means, also without 
necessitating decrease in weight. 'Decreases in frontal 
area will be very desirable. 

6. I shall look forward to great developments in the 
compression-ignition type of engines, but I still feel its 
first crucial test is to be in machines on the ground before 
extensive experimentation in the air. 

7. Yes, I look forward to changes in cylinder ar- 
rangements because most of us have found out that 
practically every type built today is a modification of 
some original design some years ago, but I hardly be- 
lieve any of them are much improved over the old type 
radial engine in principle, although somewhat improved 
in mechanical construction. 

8. Everything points to such developments as are 
indicated in the queston. 

9. No. 

10. Untold improvements are to be had and will be 
in the accessory installation and certainly in the so-called 
plumbing. The "self-contained” engine is to be looked 
for and hoped for. I mean by this, that all drives and 
all connections, except gasoline, shall be inherently part 
of the engine, and that even the present day radial 
engine will have its own oil container of some kind 
which will be an integral part of the engine itself. This 
is also true for the liquid-cooling medium. 

11. Standardization for the purpose of standard 
mountings, accessory drives and connections, the pro- 
portionate standardization of weight, the standardiza- 
tion of instruments used in connection with the engines 
and their drives is the only real answer to the responsi- 
bility of the engine designers. 
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Approve Three More Schools 

WASHINGTON (i>. c.) — Three 
schools have been added to the approved 


and a 


s follows 


Fund Surveys 
Air Insurance 


► Insurance figures. Guggenheim Fund 
reports on the results of an insurance 
survey it conducted. Finds 109 firms 
write aero policies. Believes insurance 
firms should gather facts and distribute 
them at a central agency. 

► Scrgicvsky succeeds. An altitude of 
19.500 ft. in a Sikorsky S-38. with a 
2,000 kg. load; and a speed of 132.5 
m.p.h. over a 100 km. course with the 
same load and craft, were reached by 
Boris Sergievsky, chief test pilot for 
Sikorsky. The former mark establishes 
a new world's record; the latter a new 

► Massachusetts and air rights. The 
Supreme Court of that state hands down 
a decision stating that planes flving at 
an altitude of 100 ft. or less over private 
property constitutes a trespass. 

► Guggenheim selects Georgia Tech. 
From 27 grant requests received from 
educational institutions in the South, the 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
has been picked by the Guggenheim 
Fund to receive $300,000 for an aero- 
nautical engineering center. 

► No. 43 to Diesel. Packard’s 9-cyl- 
inder. radial, air-cooled, Diesel engine, 
with a rating of 225 hp.. at 1,900 r.p.m., 
is awarded approved type certificate. 

► Disagree on "rider." Indiana and 
Washington do not favor insurance 
“rider” which states only net reserve of 
policy be paid in case of death in a 
plane crash. District of Columbia does. 

► A loss to the Navy. Lieut. Alford J. 
Williams, famous Navy flier, resigns. 

► Test pick-up. Post Office Department 
officials at Washington observe more 
than one hundred and fifty demonstra- 
tions of the Adams air mail pick-up 
device at Hoover Field. Bags up 
to 125 lb.^lifted ; some attempts in wind 

► The prairie mail. Western Canada 
Airways. Ltd., starts mail plane service 
between Winnipeg-Calgary-Regina. 750 
mi.; and branch line from Regina to 
Edmonton. 450 mi. 

► The light plane tour. Great Britain. 
France, Spain, Poland. Czechoslovakia. 
Switzerland and Germany have planned 
to enter the European Light Plane 
Tour, July 20-31. Italy and Roumania 
not to compete. Aero Club of Germany 
has charge of the event. 


Wright Flying S< 
pal Airport, Miami, Fla., ground and 
flying, Transport, Limited Commercial, 
and Private: Universal Flying School, 
Cleveland Airport, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ground and flying. Transport, Limited 
Commercial, and Private; Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Service of California, 
46th and Colorado Blvd., Denver, Colo., 
ground and flying, L. C. and Private. 


l : avors Fact-Finding Agency; 
109 Firms Write Air Policies 
NEW YORK (n. v.)— In a report on 
“Aviation and Life Insurance” issued 
by the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 


legal agency be establh 


States Disagree On Use 
Of Aero Insurance “Rider” 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Thomas M. \ 
Baldwin, Jr., superintendent of insur- ; 
ance in the District of Columbia, has i 
approved a “rider” which would limit 
the amount payable on insurance policies . 
to the reserve value of the policy in case ; 
of death through an airplane accident. 

H. O. Fishback, state insurance com- 
missioner of Washington; and Clarence 1 
C. Wvsong, Indiana state ^ insurance 

“rider” will not be allowed in their re- i 
spective states. However, Mr. Wvsong 
feels that the law should be changed. 

lowing the decision of the New 
Court of Appeals it 

the Metropolitan Lit ... 

which the use of the "rider” was upheld. 

A "rider” on life insurance policies 
which provides that death of fare-paying 

assumed by a policy, but the death of 
aviators or those who indulge in casual 
and unsupervised flights is a risk not to 
be assumed, has been given the approval 
of C. S. Younger, state superintendent 


or the aviation industry 
ould sponsor such an 
s the Fund, and issue 


ie the first complete analysis 




s for 


n be si 


. insurance industry does not have a 
true conception of the hazards of avia- 
tion or the relative degrees of risk. The 
general conclusion to be arrived at in 
the investigation of the experience of 
insurance companies in the United 
States is that they arc attempting to 
without 


Packard Diesel 
Grunted Approval 


linder. 


t of Commerce on 
3 approving the 9 
radial air-cooled 


:d at Detroit by the Pack- 
1 firm. The rated horse- 
ver of the plant, which is 
ignated as the Packard 
■sel DR-980, is 225 hp. at 
00 r.p.m. The dry weight 
the engine is 510 lb., giv- 
: a unit weight of 2.27 


surance is a most important subject. 
While in most cases coverage can be 
secured, the costs are often prohibitive. 
The result has been that the majority 
of those engaged in aviation are not now 
properly protected by insurance. 

“To the general public, the aviation 
risk appears greater than it is because 
of the reluctance on the part of the in- 
surance industry to protect that risk. 
This creates a tendency for the public 
to believe that if the great insurance 
minds, having full knowledge of the 
hazards of all things, do not condone a 
risk, then that risk is extra hazardous. 
With this in mind, many people do not 
fly. The aviation industry suffers in 
consequence." 

The survey shows that in the United 
States and Canada 109 companies write 
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Define Air Rights 
In Massachusetts 


Altitude of 100 Ft. or Less 
Over Private Land, Illegal 


BOSTON (mass.) — In a decision 
handed down by the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court recently, it was declared 
that flying over private property at an 
altitude of 100 ft. or less constituted a 
trespass and entitled the owner to dam- 
ages. This is the first time that a court 
of final jurisdiction has so definitely 
deprived the law of aerial trespass. 

The case in question concerned a bill 
of equity filed by Harry Worcester 
Smith and others against the New Eng- 
land Aircraft Co.. Inc.: Worcester Air- 
port, Inc. ; Worcester Flying Club. 
J. Henry Reynolds, and Janies P. Whit- 
tall. Smith had contended planes of the 
above companies and persons had flown 
too low aver his property, at North 
Grafton, though no money damages 
were sought by the plaintiff, and no in- 
junctive relief favored by the bench. 

So the bill was dismissed, as previ- 
ously ordered by Judge Henry K. Luiii- 
nius. though his decision to have the 
plaintiff pay the defendants $600 in liti- 
gation costs, was reversed by the full 
court and the costs will be born in the 

Since the case started, a statute has 
been passed in Massachusetts, raising 
the minimum height for airplanes in 
flight from 500 to 1.000 ft. 

Part of the court’s report follows: 





Peru Gets Three Boeing 40-B's 

SEATTLE (wash.)— Three Boeing 
40-B’s have been shipped to the Peruvian 
government for use between Peruvian 
seacoast cities and the interior. 


Survey Air Insurance 

(Concluded from Page 635) 
passengers. 60 for both pilots and pas- 
sengers. 57 for owners of airplanes. 56 
for pilots, passengers, and owners of 
airplanes; 32 for student pilots, and 32 
for pilots, passengers, owners, and 
students. No company will write poli- 
cies exclusively on pilots, and 24 of the 
84 accepting passengers will accept pas- 
sengers only. 

"From a study of the ratings em- 
ployed for the aviation risk.” the report 
states, “it will be found that there was 
no uniformity in either the system of 
rating or the rates proper. It can be 
seen also that the relative degree of 
hazard had not been determined prop- 
erly in many cases before ratings were 

In concluding, the survey says : “The 
Fund believes that sufficient statistics are 
now available to permit the insurance 
industry to properly classify the avia- 
tion hazard. The statistics available 
may not be in such shape as to be of use 
for actuarial purposes but they can 
readily be converted to meet the needs 
of the actuaries. Classification of the 
aviation risk should be made and uni- 
form ratings proposed accordingly.” 
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Alliance to Become 
Warrior Aeronautical 

ALLIANCE (onto) — After being 
closed for five months through lack of 
operating funds, the Alliance Aircraft 
Corp. is being reorganized and re- 
financed as the Warrior Aeronautical 
Corp. for the manufacture of two- and 
three-place planes. 

Negotiations have been completed by 
a creditors' committee of the Alliance 
firm, whereby, according to the report. 
Janies D. Campbell, A. A. Edward 
Kunzl. and Kenneth M. Ronan will take 
over the Alliance company and refinance 
it under the new name. These men 
have been identified with the Stinson 
company. 

An application is to be filed with the 
secretary of state at once for a charter 
for the new company, authorizing the 
issue of 100.000 shares of no par stock. 
This will provide a figurative sum of 
$1,000,000 at $10 per share. 

Stockholders of the Alliance Aircraft 
Corp. will receive stock in the new firm 
while creditors of the old company will, 
it is stated, receive part payment of 
claims. Arrangements will be made for 
the liquidation of all accounts. 


The three promotors are to provide 
$100,000 at once for the resumption of 
activities at the plant, while Alliance 
stockholders will provide $50,000. Work 
on the two-place Argo craft will be re- 
sumed. while designs will be made for 
a three-place machine. It is expected 
the factory will be in full operation 
within 30 to 60 days with a schedule of 
two craft per week. 

Terms of the contract are to be sub- 
mitted to stockholders for approval at 
a meeting here March 18, and will also 
be submitted to creditors at a meeting, 
the date of which has not yet been set. 

Campbell is to be in charge of sales 
for the new company, Kunzl will be the 
treasurer, and Renan will be the chief 
engineer and factory manager, it is 
announced. 


Hunt Gliding Site by Air 

NEW YORK (x. v.)— A suitable site 
for the first annual Gliding and Soar- 
ing Carnival of the National Glider 
Association will be sought from the air. 
it is announced. A committee, headed by 
Alexander Klemin, director of the 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics. N. Y. University, will endeavor 
to locate a sector favorable to gliding 
within or near the Metropolitan area, 
flying over New York. New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania territory. 


New Cirrus Engine Approved 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— American 
Cirrus Engines, Inc., has been awarded 
approved type certificate No. 44 on its 
Cirrus Mark III supercharged engine. 
The plant is a 4 cylinder in-line unit 
developing 110 hp. at 2,100 r.p.m. 
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Guggenheim Grant 
Goes to Georgia Tech 

NEW YORK (n. v.)— Georgia School 
of Technology. Atlanta, has been 
selected to receive the $300,000 Gug- 
genheim grant for the establishment of 
an aeronautical engineering center. 
This decision * has been announced by 
the Committee of Trustees, appointed by 
Arab; iss tdor Harry F. Guggenheim, 
following several months of survey 


Parks' Employees Insured 

EAST ST. LOUIS (ill.)— Under an 
arrangement made possible by the De- 
troit Aircraft Corp., all employees of 
Parks Air College were recently insured 
under a group insurance plan at ap- 
proximately one-half the regular 
premium cost. Department heads and 
pilots were permitted a maximum of 
$5,000 insurance, other men employees, 
$2,000; and women workers, $1,000. 


A group of four of the trustees in- 
vestigated the 27 requests received by 
the Fund from southern educational in- 
stitutions. As well as personally inspect- 
ing the seats of learning, expert opinion 
was sought from those in a position to 
judge which institution was best suited 
to carry out the type of work contem- 
plated in the Fund's plan. 

By the process of elimination, after 
giving due consideration to geographical 

politan characteristics of the student 
body, engineering requirements, anti the 
Fund's stipulations, the group of insti- 
tutions under consideration was reduced 
to three and then finally to the winner — 
Georgia Tech. 

This award is the final act of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics which officially 
ceased to exist Jan. 31. However, sev- 
eral final reports are yet to be made. 

Approximately $1,500,000 in grams 
have now been made to educational in- 
stitutions by the Fund. The list is as 

California ^Institute ofJTechnolosy. f3r, 0.000 

. T “ H . 364,000 


Initial American S-55 



Previous to the organization of the 
Fund, Mr. Guggenheim established the 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics, at New York University. 

Aero Supply Net S223, 418.02 

COLLEGE POINT (l. l, n. y.)— 
Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Inc., reports 
sales last year totalled $1,988,547.83, 
and profits before deducting depreciation, 
taxes, etc., amounted to $329,523.44, 
or a net profit of $223,418.02 after 
all charges. As of Dec. 31, the total 

capital stock outstanding constituted 20.- 
913 shares of class A and 391,261 shares 
of class B. This report covers the busi- 
ness done by National Steel Products 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; and the Standard 
Automatic Products Corp.. of Corry. 
Pa^ subsidiary firms, purchasing during 

New Standard Orders 100 K-5’s 

GLENDALE (calif.) — Kinner Air- 
plane & Motor Corp. reports the order 
of 100 K-5 power plants from the New 
Standard Aircraft Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., to be used in the D-29-A Stand- 
ard Training plane. 


F irst of the American-built Savoia- 
Marchetti S-55’s, this flying boat was 
recently tested and christened "Port 
Washington” in honor of the Long 
Island town at which the American 
Aeronautical Corp., manufacturer, is 
located. William B. Atwater piloted 
the plane on its initial flights. 

The S-55 is a passenger carrier 
developed from the original type in 
which De I’incdo crossed the Atlantic 
and which is used extensively by the 
Italian Navy for bombing work. Two 
Isotta-Fraschini 500 hp. water-cooled 
engines fitted in tandem power the craft. 
The twin-hull arrangement obviates the 
need for wing tip floats. 

Truscon Earnings Increase 

YOUNGSTOWN (onto) — Earnings 
of the Truscon Steel Co., available for 
•dividends after the deductions of all 
charges including federal income tax 
for 1929, amounted to $2,751,409, equal 
to $4.04 on 618.848 shares with a $10 
par, compared with $1,970,181 or $3.12 
a share on 548.000 shares in 1928. Of 
last year’s earnings, however, $454,045 
represents profits from the sale of 70 
per cent of stock owned by Truscon in 
its Canadian subsidiary to Wood, 
Grundy & Co., of Toronto. The bal- 
ance sheet reveals an increase in assets 
from $18,730,083 at the end of 1928, 
to $19,885,939 at the end of 1929. 
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To Hold Symposium 
During Cincinnati Show 

CINCINNATI (ohio) — During the 
aircraft show to be held here March 
26- April 1, an American Symposium on 
Aviation will also take place, to consist 
mainly of addresses by prominent avia- 
tion leaders with general discussions of 
the topics to follow. While the show 
will be held at Cincinnati's Music Hall, 
the Symposium will convene at the Ho- 
tel Sinton. 

One of the features of the Symposium 
will be a three-day conference of offi- 
cials from eleven large cities for the 
purpose of deciding what a city's atti- 
tude toward municipal airport activities 
should be. This will be known as the 
Municipal Policy Meeting. 

The following four subjects will be 
gone over by this group : 


it shall be the city's policy towart 
. ....fl nnomtavinrer? (Discussed by 





elpal representatives, a: 
em, „r the Department of Commerce.! 

Taking part in the Symposium con- 
ference will be such notables as F. Tru- 
bee Davison. Assistant Secretary of 
War; Senator Hiram Bingham, presi- 
dent of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation ; John Vorys, State Director of 
Aviation for the Department of Com- 
merce. and many mayors, city managers, 
and Chamber of Commerce officials from 




B. G. Bodenhoff is managing director 
of the aircraft show and Symposium. 
The committee, headed by Speaker 
Nicholas Longworth as honorary chair- 
man, includes William Earle Stillwell. 
Jr., executive chairman; C. W. De- 
Forest, of the Columbia Engineering 
and Management Corp., executive engi- 
neer; H. C. Blackwell, president. Union 
Gas & Electric Co. ; Col. C. O. Sherrill, 
Cincinnati city manager ; William Liclit, 
president, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce; Herman Schneider, president. 
University of Cincinnati ; Maj. Bradley 
Jones, professor of aeronautical engi’- 
neering, University of Cincinnati; 
Charles P. Taft. II; Capt. Wright 
Vermilya; E. A. Oster, president. Engi- 
neers' Club; and J. J. Castellini, presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks’ 
National Bank. 


Navy Orders 72 Cyclones 

PATERSON (N. j.)— Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. has received an order 
from the Navy calling for 72 Cyclone 
engines, to cost $600,000. 
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Sergievsky Breaks 
Altitude-Load Mark 

Also Flies Hornet Sikorsky 
To U. S. Speed-Load Record 
NORTH BEACH n.y.)— ' Two 
seaplanes records were established by 
Capt. Boris Sergievsky, chief test pilot 
for Sikorsky Aviation Corp.. on March 
4 and 5, in a Sikorsky S-38, powered 
with two Pratt & Whitney Hornets of 
575 lip. each. 

Carrying 2.000 kg.. (4,409.24 lb.) he 
reached a height of 19,500 ft. in a flight 
over North Beach, Queens, lasting 1 hr. 
24 min. If calibration of the barograph 
at Washington reveals this figure as 
correct, Captain Sergievsky will have 
far exceeded the former record of 15,- 
837 ft., set by Lieutenant de Vaiseau, 
Paris, France, in a Hispano- Suiza pow- 
ered C.A.M.S. The old American rec- 
ord, made in a PN-12, with two Hornet 
engines, was 15,426 ft. 

The Sikorsky had been turned into a 
seaplane by removing the landing 
wheels, and room for the ingot iron 
load carried to meet load specifications, 
was made by removal of seats. 

This first record-breaking flight was 
made Tuesday, March 4, and the follow- 
ing day, over a course between Execu- 
tion Light and Fairfield, Conn., Captain 
Sergievsky, travelled at the rate of 132.5 
m.p.h.. with the same 2,000 kg. load. 
Though this mark far exceeded the old 

American 100 km. (62.5 mi.) record 
of 92.53 m.p.h., made in a PN-10. with 
two Packard 600 hp. engines, it did not 
establish a new world record, as a plane 
must fly at least 5 m.p.h. better than the 
existing mark to be credited by the 
F.A.I. as official. Richard Wagner, 
Germany, now holds the 100 km. mark 
of 130.1 m.p.h„ made with a Dornier 
Superwal, Gnome-Rhone-Jupiter pow- 
ered, in January. 1928. 

Captain Sergievsky plans shortly to 
try for a new altitude record for sea- 
planes carrying the 1.000 kg. load and 
also for a new speed mark for craft so 

The Captain's flights have been ob- 
served by Maj. Luke Christopher, secre- 
tary of the N.A.A. Contest Committee. 


New Furnace for Aluminum Firm 

WAUKESHA (wis.) — The installation 
of new heat treating equipment, consist- 
ing of a General Electric furnace cap- 
able of heating 1,500 lb. of aluminum 
castings at once, has been completed by 
the Quality Aluminum Casting Co., this 
city, which makes alloy castings for air- 
craft use. 


Half of Legion Air Chapel Fund In 

TRENTON (x. j.)— The American 
Legion’s drive for $150,000 to raise a 
memorial chapel to aviators at the Lake- 
hurst Naval Air Station has been more 
than 50 per cent subscribed for, it is 
announced. 


Pacific Show Sanctioned 

OAKLAND (calif.) — June 26 to July 
6 has been officially set by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce as the 
dates for the Class “C" Pacific Coast 
Aeronautical Exposition to be held in 
this city. William P. Butler is manag- 
ing director of the exposition which 
will be held at the Oakland Municipal 
Airport. Show information may lie ob- 
tained from Joseph M. Parker, General 
Manager of the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Aero Underwriters 
Netted 8204,432 i n ’29 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — The second 
annual report of Aero Underwriters 
Corp., for which Barber & Baldwin. 
Inc., is the subsidiary underwriting 
agency, has been made public by 
Horatio Barber, president. Aero Under- 
writers. formed in the latter part of 
4928, now includes nineteen companies 
and subsidiaries. 

Excluding premium income flowing to 
reinsurers, for the twelve months ended 
Dec. 31. 1929. a total income of 1.051.- 
402 was reported, while total disburse- 
ments had amounted to $846,970, leav- 
ing a net trade profit of $204,432. The 
profit figure is raised to $282,256, how- 
ever, by adding the corporation's equity 
in the premium reserves which, calcu- 
lated on a customary basis, amounted to 
$77,824. 

Since the end of last year, it is stated, 
the company has recovered more than 
$70,000 of the loss encountered as dis- 
bursement during the stock market de- 
preciation. On Dec. 31. 1929. the mar- 
ket value of listed securities held by 
the Underwriters and its subsidiaries, 
was $3,111,233. and cash on hand 
amounted to $462,908. After deducting 
all liabilities the net value of assets on 
that date represented $31.93 for every 
share of Aero Underwriters Corp. stock 


Arrange Pennsylvania Tour 

PHILADELPHIA (pa.)— It is ex- 
pected that 25 planes will enter the first 
Pennsylvania Goodwill Air Tour to be 
held May 30-June 8. tenative plans 
calling for approximately twenty stops 
throughout the state. The tour is being 
arranged under the management of 
John H. Witherow. Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Bldg., this city. Efforts are 
being made to secure sanctions from the 
N.A.A., the State Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, and the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Members of the Aero Club of 
Pittsburgh and the Philadelphia Aero 
Club, which are sponsoring the tour, are 
as follows: John Vickers, chairman: 
for Pittsburgh : William J. Austin. Has- 
ley R. Bazley. James D. Condon, Lorin 
Faurot, John P. Morris and Edward W. 
Thompson : for Philadelphia : Robert E. 
Lenton, Graham S. Mason, Charles 
Denby, Jr., J. Wesley Smith, Ellwood 
J. Turner and Robert P. Hewitt. 
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Subcommittee Reports 
Favorably on Bingham Bill 

WASHINGTON (d.c.) — Despite re- 
quests by the Department of Commerce 
for modifications of the provisions of 
the Bingham Bill regarding the publica- 
tion of accidents to interstate flying air- 
craft, a subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee recommended on 
March 6 that the measure be taken up 
by the Senate without substantial 
changes in its form. It is expected that 
the bill will be endorsed by the full 
committee at the next meeting and will 
be placed on the Senate calendar for 
action as soon as disposition has been 
made of the tariff measure and the ap- 
propriation bills. 

The report of the subcommittee, which 
was prepared by Senator Howell of 
Nebraska, its chairman, recommends 
that some of the features of the bill be 
made more strict. This is in respect 
to the section dealing with the destruc- 
tion of evidence in connection with an 
air crash. It is proposed in the report 
that a penalty shall be provided for the 
removal, destruction, or mutilation of 
any evidence of value on the scene of 
an accident to an interstate flying air- 
craft involving personal injury or death. 
This penalty would be a fine, imprison- 
ment, or both. 

An exception would lie made in cases 
where the evidence is destroyed by a 
duly authorized officer or employee of 
the Department of Commerce, or for 
the purpose of preserving or protecting 
human life. It is also provided that the 
penalty provision shall not apply if the 
Department fails to investigate the acci- 
dent within three days after the scene 
of the crash has been ascertained. 


North American Issues Report 

NEW YORK (n.y.) — After provision 
for income taxes, a net profit of 
$1,908,819.42 is reported by North 
American Aviation. Inc., as of Dec. 31. 
1929, which figure also includes the 
net earnings of firms wholly owned by 
North American. Adding an $8,858.60 
surplus carried over from the previous 
vear. the total earned surplus as of Dec. 
31. was $1,917,678.02. Reserves of 
$250,000 have been set up from this 
amount to care for contingencies that 
may arise in the pioneering work of 
the company. North American owned 
open market securities costing $14,688.- 
998.13 at the close of the year, while 
their market value on that date was 
$6,813,040.27. On March 1, 1930, after 
providing for all contingencies, the book 
value of North American stock was 
$10.68 per share as compared with a 
value of $9.40 per share on Dec. 31, last. 


N.A.T. Net $669,295 in 1929 

NEW YORK (N. Y.)— A net income 
of $669,295 for 1929, equivalent to $1.03 
per share on 650.000 no-par shares, in- 
cluding 50.000 shares reserved for sale 
to employees, is reported by National 
Air Transport. 
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llllliw NEW PLANES Hill 

Following two years construction 
work, a low-wing, full cantilever type, 
double cockpit, monoplane of his own 
design has been finished by Alexander 
Krapish, chief test pilot for the Moth 
Aircraft Corp., Lowell, Mass. Follow- 
ing the Moth in fuselage design, the 
plane has a span of 30 ft., is 24 ft. over- 
all, and has detachable wings which 
taper from 72 to 24 ia Wright Gipsy 
power is used. 

An announcement is made that the 
Inland Aviation Corp.. Kansas City. 
Mo., is producing a new plane, to be 
powered with the new Warner Scarab 
Junior 85 hp. engine. Willfred G. 
Moore, sales manager, states perform- 
ance tests will soon take place on the 

A six-place, all metal, monocoque, 
monoplane is being completed by Har- 
vey Crawford, veteran airplane builder, 
in Los Angeles. The plane, to be pow- 
ered with a Wright J6-7. is being spe- 
cially constructed to order, and is of 
corrugated dural throughout. Full can- 
tilever landing gear is employed. 

The second of two experimental air- 
planes manufactured by the Joy Manu- 
facturing Co., Franklin. Pa., has suc- 
cessfully passed all tests, and interests 
identified with the concern have or- 
ganized and incorporated the Franklin 
Aircraft Corp., headed by W. E. Bar- 


T H at airplanes can be shipped by 
rail with added efficiency in the dis- 
position of space was proved recently 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad, which 
secured consignments of Moth planes 
from Lowell, Mass. The usual ship- 
ments contained only four planes per 
car, but working with the Moth people, 
the research department found a way 
whereby six planes could be shipped in a 
car 50 ft. 6 in. in length. The schematic 
drawing above illustrates the method 
employed. 

The fuselages of the planes are packed 
side-by-side at each end of the car. 
while the wings, rudders, landing gears. 


row. Production of planes will be begun 
on a quantity basis, it is stated. Alumi- 
num enters heavily into the materials 
used in the construction of the new 
planes, the gross weight of which are 
1.425 lb„ equipped with two radial air- 
cooled engines. 

Delivery of a Travel Air low-wing 
“S” to James Doolittle will take place 
shortly, it is announced. Deviations 
from the original “S” craft include 
larger control surfaces, cockpit cover, 
instruments for blind flying, and a spe- 
cial arrangement of gasoline tanks. 

Curtiss Reid Aircraft Co., Canada, 
has completed its first all metal plane 
and the machine has been purchased by 
the Montreal Light Aeroplane Club. 
The firm is now producing these craft 
in quantity. 

Trial flights are expected to be made 
soon in a low-wing monoplane being 
built by D. K. Stephens and W. G. 
Ruflv, of Fort Pierce, Fla., under the 
direction of Ralph Daugherty, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The craft with a spread of 
32 ft. and a fuselage 20 ft. long, is to 
be powered by a 70 hp. radial engine. 

Vance Breese, Pacific Coast pilot and 
designer is builder of a plane con- 
structed especially for mail service 
which was recently tried out at Alameda 
Airport, Alameda, Calif. The craft, a 
monoplane is powered with a Wright 
Whirlwind J6-9 engine. 


and propellers are stored in the re- 
maining space. The wings are sup- 
ported from the roof of the car by 4 in. 
strips of fabric webbing and are 
securely braced with heavily padded 
wooden supports. The landing gear, 
empennage units, struts, and wheels are 
packed and padded in the far end of 
the compartment. 

Fuselages are mounted on wooden 
skids and bolted to the floor, with 
bracing at both ends and with noses of 
the planes facing the ends of the car. 
Propellers are bolted to boards which 
are in turn nailed to the wall at the 
end of the car and above the fuselages. 
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Name Tentative Route 
For New England Tour 

SPRINGFIELD (mass.)— Plans for 
New England's Air Tour, sponsored by 
the Aeronautical Development Com- 
mittee of the New England Council, are 
rapidly taking shape, and the schedule 
of events for the dedication program 
of the Bowles Airport, which will be 
managed by the Springfield Chapter of 
the N.A.A., has been submitted to the 
National Aeronautic Association Con- 
test Committee for approval. 

According to the proposed program 
worked out by the Air Tour Committee 
and the associated Technical Advisory 
Committee the tour will start from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Airport on Tues- 
day, May 27, and will end at Bowles 
Airport, in Springfield, on Friday. May 
30. Bowles Airport will be dedicated 
Memorial Day, and on May 31 and 
June 1 the air race meet is scheduled 
to take place there. 

Starting front Springfield Tuesday 
morning. May 27, the first day itinerary 
includes Holyoke, Northampton, Green- 
field and Turners Falls, Mass. ; Brattle- 
Boro, Vt. ; Keene, N. H. ; Bellows Falls 
and Springfield, Vt. : Claremont, N. H. ; 
Windsor and White River Junction, 
Vt. : Hanover, N. H. ; Montpelier, 
Barre. Burlington, St. Albans, Swanton 
and Newport, Vt. ; Lancaster, Littleton, 
Plymouth, Laconia, Franklin and Con- 
cord, N. H. 

The second day calls for stops at 
Rochester, N. H. : Sanford, Auburn, 
Lewiston, Augusta, Camden, Rockland. 
Bath, Brunswick, Portland, Saco and 
Biddeford, Me.: Dover, Portsmouth. 
Manchester and Nashua, N. H. : Lowell. 
Lawrence, Boston, Brockton, Taunton, 
and New Bedford, Mass. 

The route for Thursday, May 29. 
comprises Fall River, Mass. ; Provi- 
dence, R. I. : New London, New Haven. 
Bridgeport. Danbury, Waterbury, Meri- 
den, New Britain and Hartford, Conn, 
The final lap on Memorial Day will be 
front Hartford to Springfield. 

Final details of the air tour will be 
determined at a meeting of the New 
England Council’s Aeronautical De- 
velopment Committee, the Air Tour 
Committee, of which Col. James T. 
Gilson, of Hartford, is chairman, and 
the Technical Advisory Committee, 
headed by Capt. C. M. Knox, of Hart- 
ford. 

Nineteen events are proposed for the 
air race program at Bowles Airport, on 
May 31 and June 1, cash prizes of 
$7,000 being offered to contestants in 
ten events. The remaining nine events 
of the two-day program are exhibition 
and service events in which only mem- 
bers of Army, Navy and National Guard 
planes will participate. 


P. & W. Opens West Coast Offices 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— West Coast 
offices in the new administration build- 
ing at the United Airport have been 
opened by the Pratt & Whitney. 


Six Moths to a Carload by New Arrangement 
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Name New Directors 
Of National Aviation Corp. 

NEW YORK (n.y.)— F. B. Rentschler, 
president of U. A. & T. : Edward V. 
Rickenbacker, vice-president of the 
Fokker Aircraft Corp, ; Louis H. Sea- 
grave, president of the American 
Founders Corp. ; A. C. Dickinson, presi- 
dent of Sikorsky Aviation Corp.; 
George E. Devendorf, vice-president of 
the American Founders Corp. ; O. A. 
Glazebrook, Jr., of G. M.-P. Murphy & 
Co., president of Aeronautical Indus- 
tries, Inc.; John M. Lee, of the Ameri- 
can Founders Corp. ; and Ashton W. 
Hawkins, president of the United States 
& British International Co., Ltd., are 
the new directors recently elected to the 
board of the National Aviation Corp. 
at a meeting of stockholders. 

Those at the meeting authorized an 
increase in capital stock of the company 
from 500,000 to 1,000.000 shares. The 
plan of exchanging National Aviation 
stock for that of Aeronautical Indus- 
tries, in accordance with terms stated on 
Feb. 8, in a letter to stockholders, was 
also approved. 

A meeting of the new board will be 
held shortly at which time the election 
of officers will take place. The direc- 
tors recently re-elected to the board 
were Carle C Conway, George W. 
Davison, Thomas N. Dysart, Col. Paul 
Henderson, George Houston, Richard F. 
Hovt, C. M. Keys, Charles L. Lawrance, 
Paul W. Litchfield, E. O. McDonnell, 
John j. Mitchell, Jr., G. M.-P. Murphy, 
Earle Hay Reynolds. Harold E. Tal- 
bott, Jr., and James C. Willson. 


A.S.M.E., R.A.S. Form Alliance 

NEW YORK (x. y.)— W ord comes of 
an alliance reached between the Royal 
Aeronautical Society of Great Britain 
and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The two groups will ex- 
change aeronautical material in order to 
keep each other posted on developments 
and progress. Capt. J. Lawrence Prit- 
chard is secretary of the British So- 
ciety which was founded in 1866 and 
now includes the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Engineers. The A.S.M.E., 
which now has an enrollment of 2.300 
aeronautical and mechanical engineers, 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary this 
year. The organization took an interest 
in aviation from the start, though its 
Aeronautics Division was not formed 
until 1920. 


Flying Agents Need Introduction 

WASHINGTON (d.c.)— Since min- 
ing companies appear to resent intrusion 
by “strangers, the Department of 
Commerce has issued a suggestion that 
salesmen who fly to lumber, mining, and 
construction camps in the wilds of 
Canada take a letter of introduction 
with them, addressed to the superin- 
tendent. It is said a number of firms 
are cultivating a far-north market, the 
agents using the railroad as far as pos- 
sible and flying the remaining distance. 


Martin Boats to Be Ready in May 

BALTIMORE (md.)— The delivery of 
Martin flying boats, manufactured by 
the Glenn I.. Martin Co., will begin 
about the end of May, according to J. G. 
Gosling, a director of the Martin firm. 
More than 1,100 men arc now employed 
in the flying boat division, and orders on 
hand, most of which arc from the Navy 
Department, indicate the company’s 
business will he absorbed until well into 
the fall. Within the next few' months, 
it is expected that the force will be in- 
creased to between 1.700 and 1,800. 
Plans are being made to enter the com- 
mercial and private flying boat field. 


Seek 1931 Increase 
For Canada Air Budget 

OTTAWA (ont.)— A n increase of 
$1,554,538 or about 26 per cent is shown 
in the estimates for 1931 for aviation, 
according to the budget being discussed 
In the House at present. For the forth- 
coming fiscal vear, the amount required 
is $7,475,700, 'as compared with $5,921.- 
163 for the current year. 

One of the principal items of increase 
is the provision caring for air mail 
routes, there being an increase of no 
less than 227 per cent, the required ap- 
propriation being $900,700, as against 
the $274,500 voted last year. 

The civil air operations appropriation, 
covering costs for forest fire prevention 
work and air photographic surveys, is 
$4,065,000 as compared with $3,698,969 
last year, an increase of $366,031. 

The appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force has been increased by $562,306, 
the amount being $2,510,000 as com- 
pared with $1,947,694 in the previous 
estimate. This figure covers all expenses 
in connection with the R.C.A.F.. in- 
cluding training of personnel for civil 
air operations and the provision for 
necessary aviation facilities. 


Model Meet Finals Oct. 10-11 

NEW YORK (x. v.)— Finals of the 
Fourth National Playground Miniature 
Aircraft Tournament are to be held in 
Atlantic City, N. J„ Oct. 10-11, it is 
announced. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, this city; and sanctioned by 
the N.A.A., its committee includes the 
following: Orville Wright, chairman; 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, associate 
chairman ; Porter Adams. Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd. F. Trubee Davison, 
Amelia Earhart, Henry Ford. Ambassa- 
dor Harry F. Guggenheim, Clifford B. 
Harmon, Joseph Lee, William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Jr., Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Edward P. Warner. 


Firm Builds Planes to Order 

BOSTON (mass.) — New England Air 
Transport Co., 80 Federal St., is now 

contracting to build planes to order, 
taking repair w'ork, and rebuilding 
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Williams to Leave Navy; 
Plans New Speed Attempts 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Attempts to 
again claim for this country lost air 
speed records are to be made by Lieut. 
Alford J. Williams, whose resignation 
from the Navy has been approved by 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Jahncke 
and Lieut.-Comdr. J. H. Towers, Acting 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
The resignation will become effective in 
two months. Lieutenant Williams' deci- 
sion to leave the Navy, where for the 
past seven years he has conducted valu- 
able experimental and speed tests on 
various types of aircraft, followed orders 
which called for his transfer to sea duty 
on the aircraft carrier "Lexington.” as 
department regulations prescribe sea 
duty for all officers of the Navy. 

America's land plane speed mark of 
266.59 rn.p.h. is held by Williams and 
was made in November, 1923, at Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y. The Seaplane 
racer "Mercury,” developed by Williams 
for last year's Schneider Cup Races, 
after unsuccessful trial tests, was not 
entered in the speed classic. He plans 
to compete in the 1931 Schneider Races, 
however. 

Lieutenant Williams attended Ford- 
ham and Columbia Universities and was 
formerly a baseball pitcher with the New 
York Giants. He joined the Navy at 
the outbreak of the World War and re- 
ceived his flight training at Pensacola, 
Fla. The retiring Navy flier is holder 
of the Distinguished Flying Cross. 


Vote Again on School Policy 

MILWAUKEE (wis.)— Feeling that 
the 17 to 15 vote by which recommenda- 
tion to have the states regulate aviation 
schools was defeated at the Mid West 
States Air Parley here was not an ade- 
quate expression of the sense of the con- 
ference, a new poll is being taken by 
mail. The poll is under the direction of 
John M. H. Nichols, general chairman 
of the parley, and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee chapter of the 
NAA.. parley sponsors. The confer- 
ence originally approved state air school 
control when it sent a suggested resolu- 
tion to the resolution committee by a 
vote of 2 to 1. The resolution became 
mislaid and when its loss was discovered 
the parley was about to adjourn and it 
could not be submitted in approved form, 
while many of those who had originally 
voted on it had departed. 


Shell Has New Service Truck 
INDIANAPOLIS (ind.)— The first of 
five special airport service trucks to be 
put in service at various points by Shell 
has been installed at the municipal air- 
port. The truck has a capacity of 450 
gal. of gasoline of three grades, each in 
a separate compartment ; has heated 
containers for oil and greases ; two 
water tanks ; pressure pumps for all ; an 
air pump for tires : a small flood light 
for facilitating night operations, and fire 
extinguishers. 
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Aero Branch Reports 
On Air Instruction Costs 

WASHINGTON (d.c.) — A report on 
the cost of flying courses and minimum 
time required to finish them, along with 
other data on approved type schools, has 
been prepared and issued by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, following the receipt of 
answers from approximately 55 per cent 
of the schools to which the question- 




Contract for 60 D.A.C. Gliders 

DETROIT (micr.) — James Work, 
vice-president of the Detroit Aircraft 
Corp., announces receipt of contracts 
for 60 primary training type gliders. 
W. T. Ponder. Forth Worth. Tex., 
Ryan dealer in that district, and William 
J. Austin, president of the Pittsburgh 
Aircraft Agency Corp., each contracted 
for five of the machines. 


Flier Awarded Navy Cross 

WASHINGTON (u. c.)— For bravery 
and skill displayed while on flying 
service in Nicaragua during the revo- 
lution, the Navy Cross has been be- 
stowed upon Master Technical Sergeant 
Archie Paschal, of Glendon, N. C„ by 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Jahncke. 
Paschal completed 1,040 hr. in the air 
while on duty there, and carried ap- 
proximately 1,700 passengers and 840,- 
000 lb. of freight without mishap over 
terrain which practically precluded the 
possibility of a safe forced landing. 


Scarab Junior Offered 



P roduction of the five cylinder 
Warner Scarab Junior engine, shown 
above, marks the entrance of the War- 
ner Aircraft Corp., Detroit, into the 
light power plant field. The engine is 
rated at 85 lip. at 1,950 r.p.m. 

Ninety per cent of the standard 
Scarab parts are embodied in the con- 
struction of the Junior model, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer's pamphlet. 
Here are some of the specifications: 
Specific weight. 2.7 lb. per lip.; bore 
4.25 in. : stroke. 4.25 in. ; displacement, 
301.4 cu.in. : compression ratio, 5.2 to 1 ; 
overall diameter, 36J in. ; diameter of 
mounting ring circle, 17 in. (eight A in. 

diameter bolts) ; ignition, dual Scintilla; 
carburetor, single venturi with mixture 
control and heater. 


General Instrument Re-Named 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Announce- 
ment has been made by Herbert E. Lin- 
den. vice-president, that the name of the 
General Instrument Corp. has been 
changed to Commercial Instrument 
Corp. The General concern was or- 
ganized by Vincent Bendix. president of 
the Bendix interests, around the Ameri- 
can Paulin System, Inc., of this city, 
originally formed to manufacture the 
Paulin level flight indicator. The pur- 
pose of this new corporation has been 
to acquire constituent companies man- 
ufacturing instruments for aircraft. 
With the change of name to Commer- 
cial Instrument Corp., there has been a 
move to list the stock of the company on 
the Chicago Curb. 


A.S.M.E. Will Discuss 
Plane Production Costs 

NEW YORK (n.y.)— Methods of re- 
ducing the production costs of airplanes 
will be extensively discussed by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers at Dayton, Ohio, and Wright 
Field, during the Fourth National Tech- 
nical Aeronautic Meeting of the organ- 
ization, May 19-22. 

This will also be the subject of a 
conference to be held here about May 6 
during the New York Aircraft Salon, 
May 3-10. At that time, talks will center 
around the “Designing of Airplanes to 
Reduce Maintenance Costs.” 

At the Ohio meetings, the following 
problems will be discussed: 

1. "Reduction of Airplane Produc- 
tion Costs.” by J. Don Alexander, presi- 
dent. Alexander Industries Corp., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. Mr. Alexander will 
discuss "production economics resulting 
from use of labor-saving short-cuts, 
utilization of modern machinery, effi- 
cient factory planning, and development 
of jigs, dies, molds, etc., to insure abso- 
lute uniformity of unit parts.” 

2. "Design of Airplane From Point 
of View of Cheap Production.” by Rus- 
sell F. Hardy, chief engineer. Waco 
Aircraft Co., Troy, Ohio. Mr. Hardy 
will discuss “the proper design or type 
of airplane, including the size of engine, 
number of persons to be carried, biplane 
or monoplane, open or closed.” He will 
then show the importance of building 
a mock-up of the proposed model, engi- 
neering procedure, engineering records, 
and designing interchangeable parts. 

3. “Airplane Design. Manufacture, 
and Commercial vs. Military Sales,” by 
Rex B. Beisel, vice-president and chief 
engineer, Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa. 
Okla. Mr. Beisel will compare the fea- 
tures, methods, and procedure govern- 
ing the design, manufacture, and sales 
of commercial vs. military* airplanes. He 
will suggest remedies for difficulties 
encountered. 

4. “Problems of Airplane Quantity 
Production.” by R. S. Damon, airplane 
manufacturing engineer, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.. New York. 

The production conference is to be 
part of a large technical program at 
Dayton including 30 papers by Ameri- 
can and European aeronautic engineers. 
A special feature of the meeting will be 
laboratory tests run at Wright Field by 
the Army Air Service. Materiel Divi- 
sion, and the A.S.M.E. for the benefit 
of the visiting engineers. 


Hydraulic Approves Merger 

CHICAGO (ill.)— Plans for the ac- 
quisition of Hydraulic Brake Associates, 
Ltd., by Bendix Aviation Corp., have 
been approved by stockholders of the 
former company. The basis of stock 
exchange will be five shares of Bendix 
for six of the Hydraulic firm, according 
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Aero Branch Operating 
New Engine Laboratory 

WASHINGTON ( d. c. ) — Approxi- 
mately 52 power plants a year could be 
tested in the new engine-testing labora- 
tory of the Aeronautics Branch recently 
completed at Arlington, Va., states Maj. 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics. This 
new plant is now in daily operation and 
is equipped with three modern test 
stands. 

“The new test laboratory at Arling- 
ton, which is just across the Potomac 
River from Washington, was designed 
especially for efficiency and speed in 
mounting, testing, and inspecting air- 
craft engines. There are three engine- 
testing stands now in operation, which 
means that the laboratory is capable of 
testing one engine type per week with 
the regular engineering staff. The out- 
put probably could be nearly doubled by 
the employment of additional engineers 
should this become necessary. 

“The three test stands are all under 
one roof and are located in a long, 
narrow, one-story, modernly constructed, 
fire-proof building. Adjoining each test 
siand is an engineering observers’ room 
fully equipped with modern and valuable 
instruments. From this room the engi- 
neer in charge of the test may observe 
the actual condition of the engine as 
to temperatures, r.p.m., pounds of fuel 
consumed, and other important data that 
enter into the acceptance or rejection 
of the power plant. 


"Unless an aircraft engine type has 
been approved as to its airworthiness 
by the Army or Navy, it must be sub- 
mitted to the Department of Commerce 
for approval as to airworthiness for its 
use in civil aircraft, and must undergo 
a 50-hr. endurance test which is con- 
ducted in ten periods of 5 hr. each. 
During the first 5 hr., the engine mast 
be run with the'throttle wide open and 
the speed must be at least equal to the 
rated speed specified by the manufac- 

The power rating of the engine is 
then made from the average horsepower 
developed during the first period. Dur- 
ing the remaining nine periods, the 
engine is run at approximately 97 per 
cent of the rated speed and the horse- 
power developed must at no time be less 
than nine-tenths of the rated horse- 

“After successfully passing the re- 
quired block test, the engine is installed 
in an airplane by the manufacturer and 
given an actual service test of at least 
10 hr. in the air, which includes a 
climb at full throttle to the service 
ceiling of the airplane.” 


Gas Shortage Halts 
Airminded Eskimos 

OTTAWA (out.)— On a 
recent plane trip to Aklavtik, 
North West T erritories, 

C. H. Dickens, chief pilot of 
Western Canadian Airways, 
Ltd., inaugurated Far-North 

Barnstorming by taking Eski- 
mos for 10-min. flights at 
$10 per man . . . But so 
many of the Eskimos wanted 
to fly that the limited supply 
of gasoline ended the hopping 
long before the flight-seeking 
Northerners were. satisfied to 
remain on the ground. 


Douglas Gets Government Order 

SANTA MONICA (calif.)— An or- 
der for seventeen 0-25A observation 
planes, to be powered with Curtiss 
geared Conquerors, and spare parts has 
been received from the government by 
the Douglas Aircraft Co. here. 'The 
transaction will involve $224,687.91. 


S.A.E. Arranges Detroit 
Aero Meeting April 8-10 

DETROIT (mich.) — An all-American 
Aircraft Show meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers has been ar- 
ranged for April 8-10, during the All- 
American Detroit Show. Sessions will 
be held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel and 
the following program has been ar- 
ranged for the occasion: 


Tuesday, April B 

ENGINES — 10:00 a.m. — ''Improvements 
in Diesel Aircraft Engine Development," 
Capt. I- M: Wools,,!!. Packard Motor Car 
Co. "Criticism of Present Engines from a 
Transport Operator's Viewpoint," E. P. 
I-olt and Wesley M. Smith, National Air 
^AeSona'uTIC BANQUET — 0:30 p.m. 
Grand Ball Room. Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
Sponsored by the Detroit Section. Music 
by nationally known speaker. 

Much I? 




Warner. President of tile Society ai 
tor of Aviation. Construction a" 
formance of Curtiss Tannger Winn, 
5100,000 Guggenheim F ' "'- 


f^the 


ts Tannger t\ 

Wright," o.TT".'. 

nger, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.. Inc. 

GLIDERS — 2:00 p.m. Paper and dlscua- 
slon ^ on ^design ^ nnd^ totglneerlng^ in glider 

toi^ r wm h to\tage'd. n ' nnS ' r ' ,,,nn ° r 8 ' ldir 
Thursday, April 10 

10:00 a.m.— Starting from Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, a trip by bus to Ford Co., Ford 
Airport, airplane factory, and museum. 


Test Columbus Golden Eagle 

COLUMBUS (ohio)— The Golden 
Eagle Aircraft Corp., which recently 
moved here from Inglewood, Calif., has 
tested the first plane turned out at the 
Columbus factory. 


Report on Canadian Forest Patrol 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Since early 
last year, flying patrols have covered 
more than 24,000,000 acres of forest in 
Northern Canada, according to a report 
from Consul Lee R. Blohm, Regina. 
Saskatchewan. 
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Name Curtiss Dealer 
At Pittsburgh Exposition 

PITTSBURGH (pa.) — Pittsburgh's 
second annual aircraft show, being 
held in Motor Square Garden, March 
6-15, has gone into the final stages as 
this is written, and pleasing results are 
developing for the exhibitors from the 
contacts effected in the earlier days of 
the spectacle. 

It was announced that Pittsburgh Air- 
plane Sales Corp., recently formed by 
Pittsburgh Airways, Inc., has been 
granted the sales rights in Western 
Pennsylvania, parts of Ohio, and West 
Virginia for the entire line of Curtiss- 
Wright planes. The new corporation 
has named agents in various sections of 
the territory. 

The company announced further that 
a Keystone-Loening "Air Yacht” will 
lie brought here in about ten days to 
operate from a port in the heart of the 
c|ty on the Monongahela or Allegheny 
rivers. It is planned to establish sched- 
uled hops in the Pittsburgh tri-state dis- 
trict with other flights to river and lake 
resorts when the spring season opens. 

It was made known that Rodgers 
Field, the present municipal airport, has 
been granted a commercial license 
through the efforts of Capt. John A. 
Morris and his assistant Jack Thomp- 
son. of the Morris Flying Service. A 
dozen new students have been enrolled 
in the Morris school and about the same 
number in the Dawson-Babcock school, 
which operat-s from the same field. 


Penn School of Aviation, a subsidiary 
of the Pittsburgh Aircraft Industries 
Corp., reported new students, as did the 
Pittsburgh School of Aviation and the 
Curtiss-Wright Flying Service. 

Accessories are getting a good play 
along with the gliders. Most visitors are 
attracted to the working model of the 
Adams air mail pickup device with 
which the government is experimenting, 
and the model wind tunnel. 

Distinguished visitors attended the 
Aero Club ball held on the second night 
of the show. The exhibition has drawn 
crowds daily and, according to Ray 
Krimm. show director, the affair is an 
even bigger success than last year's 


Plan Cape Cod Glider Contest 

BOSTON (mass.) — An international 
glider or sail plane contest is being 
panned for next September, to be held 
on Cape Cod at South Truro and Corn 
Hill. Officials of the National Glider 
Association, the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, and the American Motor- 
less Aviation Corp. are the sponsors. 
Professor Georgii. one of the leaders in 
glider flying in Europe, is expected to 
visit the United States during the coming 
summer and will bring a number of his 
best planes and pilots from the Rhoen 
school, near Frankfort, Germany, among 
whom may be Kronfeld, German world 
altitude record holder. 
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Kill PERSONNEL 1111 

Capt. Thomas B. Doe, recently vice- 
president and general manager, has been 
elected president of Eastern Air Trans- 
port. Inc. Mr. Elliott, operations 
manager, has been elected vice-president. 
C. M. Keys is chairman of the board of 
di*'Ctors, of which other members are 
J. Cheever Cowdin, C. W. Cuthell, 
Henry G. Hotchkiss, J. A. B. Smith, 
J. C. Willson. 

Lieut. Col. Jacob L. Wuest, com- 
manding officer at Langley Field, will 
succeed Maj. L. G. Heffernan as 
commanding officer of Uianutc Field, 
Rantoul, 111. Major Heffernan will go 

Borough President George U. Har- 
vey. Queens. New York City, has been 
made a director of New York City Air- 
port, Inc., which is developing a field 
between Flushing and College Point. 

E. E. Ford, recently branch manager 
for Curtiss-Wright at Fairfax Airport, 
Kansas City, has been promoted to the 
position of Southwest district manager 
of the photographic division, 

E. D. Fox, inspector for the Aero- 
nautics Branch in Omaha, has been 
transferred to St. Louis. He will be re- 
placed by Lester Bishop, recently air 
mail pilot for Thompson Aeronautical 

Karl S. Betts has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager, in 
charge of dealers and distributors, for 
Detroit Aircraft Corp. 

Samuel Taylor and James 0. John- 
son. Stout Air Service pilots, have re- 
sumed duty on the Detroit-CIeveland 
run, after spending six months in Phila- 
delphia test-flying Dornier Superwal 
flying boats. 

John S. Knight, H. B. Stewart, 
Jr„ Fred H. Harter, and C. W. Frank 
have been named to the board of di- 
rectors of Air Services. Inc. Akron, 
Ohio. President George W. Mere and 
other officers were re-elected. 

H. Grady Fuller has been made as- 
sistant manager in charge of oper- 
ations at Drew Field, Tampa, Fla., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
I. G. Hedrick, manager. 

George E. Marlatt. manager of 
flying operations for Ford Motor Co. at 
Buffalo, N. Y„ has been transferred to 
Cleveland, where he will occupy the 
same position. He is succeeded at Buf- 
falo by Paul G. Woods. 

F. D. Bowhan has been made gen- 
eral manager of Pioneer Aircraft Co., 
Omaha, Neb. J. H. McDonough has 
been made operations managers. John 
Kenwood, chief pilot, and I. E. Bland, 
chief mechanic. 

William A. Studebaker has been 
made Midwestern district manager for 
Western Air Express. John O’Reilly 
succeeds him as Chicago district pass- 
enger agent. 

A. J. Wilson and Dr. C. D. Dickey, 
Jr., have been elected directors of Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Airport. Other 


jfficers and directors were re-elected. 


A. J. Knarr, head of the T.A.T.- 
Maddux <weather bureau at Port Co- 
lumbus, has resigned to return to the 
U. S. Weather Bureau at Washington. 
He will be succeeded by C. F. Van- 
thullenar, transferred from the com- 
pany’s weather station at Waynoka, 
Okla. 

Ralph Wensinger has been made 
pilot for Thompson Aeronautical Corp. 
on the Ohio division. 

V. H. Ramsey has been made in- 
structor for American Aircraft Corp., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Joseph Towle has been appointed 
pilot for S.A.T. 

R. B. Norby has been appointed 
manager of the airplane sales and ac- 
cessories department of Great Northern 
Aviation Corp., St. Paul, Minn. 


formed 

Angeles and ap- 
pointed distribu- 
tor of Waco 
planes in Cali- 
fornia. Arizona 
and Nevada. Ex- 

have been opened 
in a hangar at 
United Airport. 

retail sales man- 
ager ; R. W. Gray 
is superintendent 
E. E. hdho 0 f service; Stan- 
ley Fulmer in charge of parachute 
sales and service; R. D. Lose is north- 
ern California manager. 



H. Hobart Porter has been re- 
elected chairman of the Engineering 
Foundation. Otis E. Hovey and G. N. 
Clevenger were elected vice-chairmen ; 
Gano Dunn and George L. Knight 
were named additional members of the 
executive committee. Alfred D. Flinn 
was re-elected director and secretary. 
Frank T. Sisco, formerly chief of the 
metallurgical laboratorv of the Air 
Corps at Wright Field, has been ap- 
pointed editor of a scries of mono- 
graphs on alloy steels. 

Capt. J. D. Parkinson has been ap- 
pointed manager of Curtiss-Reid Air- 
craft Co., Ltd., for western Canada, 
with headquarters in Winnipeg. 

V. L. Bolin, formerly with Universal 
Air Lines, is now associated with 
American Airways, Inc., at Wichita. 
Kan. 


A. W. Macreanor has been appointed 
Pacific Coast Sales manager for 
Gliders. Inc., division of Detroit Air- 
craft Corp. 

John Squires has resigned as chair- 
man of the board of Kreider-Reisner 
Aircraft Corp., Hagerstown, Md.. di- 
vision of Fairchild Aviation Corp. 

Georcf. L. Hays. Russell Pearce 
and R. W. Buchanan, recent graduates 
of Universal Flying School at St. Louis, 
have been made co-pilots on Universal 


Hill TRADE TIPS —•■■■Hill 

It has been reported that 

Bids for installation of eleven- revolv- 
ing beacons, steel towers, and boundary 
lights for intermediate fields on the Nor- 
folk-Washington Airway are to be in 
the hands of the Department of Com- 
merce on or before March 31. 

Glider Club of Vancouver, B. C., of 
which Leonard Miller is secretary, is 
in the market for a training glider. 

Plans are being completed for a $30,- 
000 hangar at Meacham Field, municipal 
airport of Fort Worth, Tex. The new 
hangar is to lie 160x78 ft., adjoining 
the present hangars. 

Complete lighting equipment is to be 
installed at Council Bluffs (la.) Mu- 
nicipal Airport this spring, under direc- 
tion of the city Airport Commission. 

Glider Club at Hastings, Neb., will 
buy a glider this spring. 

East Coast Flying Club. East Coast 
Aircraft Co., Boston, Mass., of which 
John L. Polando is president, is in the 
market for a plane. 

N.B. Additional information concern- 
ing trade possibilities will be found in 
the column headed "Airport Construc- 
tion Projects." 


Representatives Named 

Aeronca (Aeronautical Corp. of 
America) — Mid-City-Issoudun Aviation 
Corp., Darrowvillc, Ohio; for Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana. 

Irving Air Chute — Pittsburgh Avia- 
tion Industries Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Kinner — Pittsburgh Aviation Indus- 
tries Corp., Pittsburgh. 

New Standard — Clevenger and 
Shoff, operating the Clevenger School 
of Aeronautics, Mexico City. 

Stinson — North Atlantic Aviation, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.; distributor for New 
England. 

Switlik (Floyd Smith Parachutes) 
— B. B. Flying Service. Springfield, 

Viking Flying Boat Co. — Skyways, 
Inc.. Boston ; for New England. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. — 
Rapid Aviation, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 


New Firms Announced 

The Airdrome Transportation Co., 
Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.; capital, 1,000 
shares : by J. Farrant, Frank S. Balthis, 
Jr., and others. 

The American Aircraft Co.. Ltd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; capital, 20,000 
shares; by George Sprado, Merle Kel- 
ley, Alfred L. Armstrong, L. E. Cava- 
naugh, Robert Gray, and others. 

Williams Aircraft Co., Canton, 
Ohio: capital, 1,000 shares no par value 
stock; by Howard G. Williams, Anthony 
Miller, and Leland F. Noble: represented 
by E. A. McCuskey, 1,200 Harter Bank 
Bldg. ; to manufacture and deal in air- 
craft, aircraft devices and accessories. 
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As Aviation goes to press, word is 
received that a new altitude record for 
women has been set bv Miss Elinor 
Smith, piloting a Wright-powered Bel- 
lanca plane. Pending calibration of her 
barograph, it is indicated that the new 
record will be about 30.000 ft. 

As shown by the final check-up, there 
were 107,000 paid admissions during the 
St. Louis International Aircraft Exposi- 
tion, and gross attendance was 132,000. 

Chester Loomis and Ross Hadley, of 
Pacific Aeromotive Corp., Los Angeles, 
have returned to this country after an 
8.000 mi. tour of Europe in Loomis's 

Marvel Crosson glider society has 
been formed in Los Angeles, with Miss 
A. Jean Stapf. secretary for the western 
office of The McGraw-Hill Co., as com- 
mandant of squadron one. 

Fred Lauden. Boeing factory superin- 
tendent is making a trip through the 
East and Middle West to inspect pro- 
duction methods in several airplane and 
engine factories. 

Watkins Manufacturing Co., Wichita. 
Kan., has five low-wing open mono- 






Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron. 
Ohio, has started construction of its 
127th non-rigid airship, which will he 
completed and launched this spring. To 
date, the company has also built 903 
captive observation balloons. 58 rigid 
airship gas cells. 105 spherical racing 
and training balloons, 2,000 advertising 
balloons, and one semi-rigid airship. 

A Lockheed Air Express plane was 
maneuvered at a height of 25.200 ft., 
carrying a disposable load of 2.130 !b„ 
in a recent test. 


An altitude of 16,000 ft. was reached 
in a Travel Air biplane with Chevrolair 
engine in a test by French Livezy, test- 
ing the engine for Arthur Chevrolet Co. 
A height of 8,000 ft. was reached in 
eight minutes. 

The aeronautic committee of Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce will 
appoint a subcommittee to make a thor- 
ough study of the glider situation in the 


According to a recent statement from 
The Aviation Corp.. travel by plane in 
Alaska is as cheap or cheaper than 
travel by dog team. Fare from Nome 
to Fairbanks is $500 for one. or $300 
apiece for two or more, while a dog 
team is said to cost about $500 to $700. 
taking between 20 and 30 days, instead 
of the 4 hr. 45 min. required by plane. 

Col. Paul Henderson, vice-president 
of N.A.T., spoke on “Operations Prob- 
lems of Air Transport” before the De- 
troit section of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. March 3. 

Research committee of the American 
Electro Platers Society will hold a con- 
ference at the Hotel Powers. Rochester, 
N. Y„ March 22. 

Capt. Anton Heinen. who was asso- 
ciated with the building of the Shenan- 


doah for the U. S. Navy, has leased land 
for an airport at Atlantic City. N. J.. 
and has announced plans for building 
small dirigible air yachts. 

Tests of a barrel type engine devel- 
oped by Fred Ernest are now being con- 
ducted at Los Angeles. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener is expected to ar- 
rive in Akron, Ohio, this month to con- 
fer with Goodycar-Zeppelin officials, 
and to arrange for possible return of the 
Graf Zeppelin from Brazil via Lake- 
hurst when the proposed flight is made. 

Stuart Klingelsmith has been named 
temporary chairman of the Western 
Association of Aviation Publicity 
Agents, permanent formation of which 
will take place at a meeting to be held in 
Los Angeles March 18. 


AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 


May 27-30 All- New .England Ai 


June 26 Annual R.A.F. Display, Hendon, Eng. 


EXPOSITIONS 



Mar.26-Apr.l Cincinnati AlrcraR EUiow. Mudfl^'i 



MEETINGS AI 


) CONFEBEN CES 










Meeting, A.S.M.E., 




AIRPORT DEDICATIONS 

May 2/ Turners FnlbeGreenfield, Mass. 
May30-June I Dedication and Air Meet. Howies Air- 
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Schools and Colleges 

Boeing Schooi. of Aeronautics. 
Oakland. Calif., announces that new 
classes in the master pilot and master 
mechanic courses will begin April 7. 
July 1, and Sept. 22, and will be limited 
to 40 students each. Instruction in the 
master mechanic course has been in- 
creased from 1,008 to 1,224 hr. and the 
master pilot, from 864 to 924 hr., but 
there has been no increase in tuition 
rates. Students from 22 states are now 
enrolled in the school. 

Curtiss-Wright Flying Service 
School, Kansas City. Kan., has started 
a course in night flying for students in 
the transport course. Instruction in 
blind flying is also given. 

Massachusetts State Department 
of Education, University Extension 
Department, announces a course in 
popular aviation to begin March 20 and 
to be held in the Massachusetts Norma! 
Art School building. Boston. The 
course consists of eight weekly lectures 
on the fundamentals of airplane con- 
struction and operation by Robert 
O’Brien, state supervisor of aviation. 

Meriden Aircraft Corp. and the 
Y.M.C.A., Meriden, Conn., which jointly 
conduct a ground school at the munici- 
pal airport, have recently opened a new 
classroom building. 

Nepco School of Flying, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., which has been operating 
a winter base at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will return to Wisconsin Rapids for its 
summer activities on April 1. 

Parks Air College. East St. Louis. 

course for university and college stu- 
dents to be held June 15-Sept. 1. The 
course, which leads to qualification for 
a private pilot's license, will include 28 
hr. of flying and ten weeks of transport 
pilot's ground training. 

Utica Flying Service, Utica, N. Y.. 
has received a cutaway Wright Whirl- 
wind for display and instruction in its 
ground school course at Utica Free 
Academy. 

Wright and Hutchinson School 
of Flying was organized recently and 
operates at the Mobile (Ala.) Airport. 


Ford Plane Ambulance for Army 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— Called the 
largest flying ambulance in existence, a 
tri-engined Ford craft, outfitted to carry 
from four to six patients, a flight sur- 
geon and a medical attendant, and a 
crew of two, will enter the Army serv- 
ice at the annual Field Exercises for 
Air Corps, Sacramento, Calif., which 
will take place April 1-24. Radio and 
medical equipment will be carried, and 
so as to give the plane right of way 
while in the air and in landing, a red 
cross imposed upon a white circle will 
appear on each side of the machine, 
under the fuselage, and on the wing tips. 
Lieut.-Col. L. M. Hathaway. Chief 
Flight Surgeon of the Army Air Corps, 
in citing the value of the new craft, 
stated that last year Army planes trans- 
ported 23 patients over a distance of ap- 
proximately' 4.000 mi. in about 53 hr. -. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 




New York Draws 
Up Air Regulations 

NEW YORK (N. y.)— A set of regula- 
tions for air traffic over this city has 
been drawn up by the Police Depart- 
ment as a result of recent crashes. 
Among other stipulations, the proposed 
code would require: minimum altitude 
while over the city of 4.000 ft.: discon- 
tinuance of plane advertising, including 
use of smoke, lights, noise-making in- 
struments, etc. : elimination of flying 
near an open air assembly : licensing of 
all airports within the city limits by the 
Police Department ; registration of air- 
craft operated from such airports, and 
registration of all pilots operating from 
such airports. 

It is provided, further, that : 

Is therefore desirable tt 

aSe P ^i?«t ^"e°Jm" K eSet d0CtrlnC ' Dl 



Boeing Reports Radio Progress 

OAKLAND (calif.) — Successful tests 
with a radiophone transmitter over 380 
mi. have been reported by the Com- 
munication Department of Boeing Air 
Transport, which is completing a two- 
way voice communication service be- 
tween plane and ground stations on the 
San Francisco-Chicago and Los An- 
geles- Seattle routes. The test was made 
between the Oakland and Los Angeles, 
the voice coming in with sufficient 
strength to use the loud speaker. Boeing 
officials reported that in another test a 
pilot, while over Redding, Calif., was 
heard distinctly at Sacramento, a dis- 
tance of approximately 110 mi., and that 
in recent weeks pilots have talked from 
altitudes as great as 12.000-14.000 ft. 
to ground stations more distant than 
200 mi. 


Concord Port Makes Profit 

CONCORD (n. h.)— A small net 
profit for 1929 was reported by the 
directors of the Concord Airport Corp. 
at their annual meeting here recently. 
Gross income amounted to more than 
$5,000. the principal items being $3,500 
received for gasoline and oil sales and 
$1,300 for hangar rentals. Traffic at the 
airport increased considerably over 1928, 


Detroit to Have Hanson Beacon 


DETROIT (such.) — The electro- 
magnetic blind flying device invented 
by Earl C. Hanson, which for approxi- 
mately two years has been in experi- 
mental operation at Ford Airport. 
Lansing. 111., will probably be installed 
at Ford Airport. Dearborn, within a 
short time, according to a recent an- 
nouncement here. The Hanson system, 
if installed, will supplement the direc- 
tional radio beacon system now on the 
airport. [See Aviation for Feb. 
22.— Ed.] 


New Mail Service 
Links Canadian Cities 

WINNIPEG (man.)— The Prairie air 
mail service between this city and Cal- 
gary. Alta., was opened March 3. This 
750-mi. line, operated at night, includes 
stops at Regina. Sask. : Moose Jaw. 
Sask. : and Medicine Hat. Alta. Through 
air connections at this city from the 
East, a transcontinental air mail serv- 
ice as far west as Calgary is thus pro- 
vided and it is hoped the last section, be- 
tween Calgary and Vancouver, will be 
constructed next year. Edmonton. Alta., 
is connected with this line by a day 
service to Regina over a 450-mi. airway. 

The west bound mail plane leaves this 
city daily at 9 p.m. Central Time, and 
arrives at Calgary at 5 a.m. Mountain 
Time. The eastbound plane leaves Cal- 
gary at 2:15 a.m., and readies this city 
at 12:15 p.m. The plane for Edmonton 
from Regina leaves at 8 a.m. and arrives 
at 1 :30 p.m. The southbound plane on 
this line leaves Edmonton at 12:15 p.m. 
and reaches Regina at 6 p.m. Western 
Canada Airways, Ltd., is the operator 
of this service under contract with the 


Central Sued for Fatal Crasli 

KANSAS CITY (kan.) — A damage 
suit involving the responsibility of 
passenger air lines as common carriers 
was filed in the Wyandotte County 
district court here Feb. 24. asking 
$10,000 damages for F. A. McKinnon, 
9-yr.-oId son of C. Roy McKinnon of 
Chicago, one of the four passengers 
killed when the Central Air Lines plane 
crashed at Fairfax Jan. 27. The action 
is based on a legal doctrine that obviates 
the necessity of pleading a specific in- 
stance of negligence. Under it the 
plaintiff would need only to prove the 
relationship between McKinnon and 
his son. that McKinnon paid his fare 
on the plane, that he was accepted as 
a passenger and that there was an acci- 
dent in which McKinnon was killed. 
It then would become incumbent on the 
defendants to prove there was no negli- 
gence in the crash. 


Visual Type Radio 
Beacon at Detroit Port 

DETROIT (mich.) — The second of 
the vibrating reed visual type radio 
range beacons developed by the Air- 
ways Division, department of Com- 
merce, has been installed on Wayne 
County's new mile-square airport. Suc- 
cessful preliminary tests have been 
made, and the Department's engineers 
are now awaiting arrival of an experi- 
mental radio plane from Washington. 
The first of this type beacon — a type 
transmitting beams in twelve different 
directions — was installed about 6 months 
ago at College Park, Md. It is planned 
to build six other beacons similar to 
these so that they may be tested by the 
nation’s air transport operators. 

The Wayne County beacon was in- 
stalled by W. E. Jackson, Department 
of Commerce radio engineer. S. L. 
Bailey, associate engineer, of the 
Eleventh Lighthouse District, and 
Charles A. Park, of Detroit, superin- 
tendent of the Eleventh District. The 
poly-directional beams were tested by 
the usual reed boxes installed on a 
truck which circled the airport. 

The vibrating reed system is the De- 
partment's latest answer to the long 
search for a more satisfactory device 
to replace the somewhat awkward aural 
system. Ordinarily the ground equip- 
ment consists of an especially developed 
transmitter, a goniometer, a generating 
unit, and two large loops set at right 
angles to one another. However, due 
to the importance of maintaining prac- 
tically constant frequency, the Wayne 
County range has been equipped with 
a Leeds and Northrup frequency con- 
troller, an inverted rotary convertor and 
other additional devices costing about 
$1,000. 

In operation the range sends out 
beams in twelve directions normally 
spaced at 30 deg., although the beams 
can he adjusted or "bent" to from 5 deg. 
to 45 deg. Each beam has a width of 
14 deg., plus or minus, and a length of 
from 80 to 100 mi., giving each such 
station an airway coverage of approx- 
imately 1,200 miles. 

"Our transmitter.” Mr. Jackson said, 
"is quite unusual. It consists of a master 
oscillator tube which excites three radio 
frequency channels through a phase 
splitting device, which, in turn, adjusts 
the radio frequency phases applied to. 
each channel to 120 deg. time phase 
displacement. Each radio frequency 
channel is modulated at a separate 
audio frequency, the audio frequencies 
used being 65 c„ 86.7 c. and 108.3 c. 
The outputs of each of these channels 
are applied to the goniometer stators in 
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AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS Ill 


F unds for financing extensive im- 
provements on the Jacksonville Mu- 
nicipal Airport were made available re- 
cently by the sale of a block of airport 
bonds amounting to $23,000. They rep- 
resent the last of an issue voted for the 
airport some time ago. The Atlanta 
National Bank purchased the bonds. 
About $18,000 will be spent at once for 
new equipment. 

Recommendations include installation 
of a radio receiving set and loud 
speaker; first aid equipment; fire fight- 
ing apparatus; sleeping quarters for 
three persons: removal of the present 
administration building to a more cen- 
tral location; extension of present land- 
ing strips : construction of a northwest- 
southeast diagonal runway 500 ft. wide 
and 2,500 ft. long; cone markers; addi- 
tional boundary lights; floodlights on 
hangars; flood lighting and roof mark- 
ing ceiling projector; construction of oil 
house and extension of brick apron be- 
fore hangars. Oiling of present cinder 
runways was suggested as an experi- 
mental measure. 

Construction has been started on the 
bay front airport at Dunedin Isles. Fla., 
by the Florida Aircraft Corp. A steel 
hangar with space for five planes is 
available for immediate use. and two 
runways are being- put in. One runway 
from northeast to southeast is 1.200 it. 
long, the other northeast to southwest is 
900 ft. long. A machine shop, and a gas 
and oil supply station will be operated. 

The Tampa (Fla.) airport committee 
has asked B. Russell Shaw, airport en- 
gineer and designer, to submit a design 
for the new airport at a Rat fee of 
$24,000. The board also authorized the 
issuance of the $750,000 airport bonds 
voted last November. 

Tampa. Fla., is reported negotiating 
for Drew Field, to be used as part of 
$750,000 aeronautical development 
program. 

Georgetown, Tex., has voted airport 
bonds to amount of $11,500. 

Cedar Rapids (la.) City Council has 
announced that the proposal for an an- 
nual levy not to exceed .8 mills will be 
submitted at the city election, March 31. 
tc provide funds for a municipally owned 
airport. This special tax levy was re- 
jected at a special election last Sep- 
tember. The new proposal will provide 
for a fund to acquire, equip and main- 
tain an airport at a cost not to exceed 
$175,000. 

The Cleveland City Council is ex- 
pected to approve use of $8,000 of air- 
port funds for the leveling of a tem- 
porary landing field on the lakefront. 
5 min. from the business district. Coun- 
cil will also move to obtain an early 
solution for the legal problems that stand 
in the way of development of a perma- 
nent waterfront passenger air terminal 
for use of landplanes. seaplanes and 

amphibions. 

Expansion and improvement of the 
Aurora (111.) Airport in an effort to 


make it an emergency terminal for the 
transcontinental air lines operating 
through Chicago may be expected in the 


A new revolving beacon to replace 
the one of obsolete type now in use has 
been received at the Omaha, Neb., mu- 
nicipal airport. Special cams arc being 
made to enable the beacon to flash the 
signal “OM." 

A special election will be held May 6 
at Omaha on the proposal to issue im- 
mediately $200,000 airport bonds in- 
stead of issuing the bonds at the rate 
of $50,000 a year. 

A 60-acre tract, adjoining Perry. Ia., 
has been donated to the Perry Com- 
munity Club for airport purposes by 
J. C. Byron, president of the Perry 
State Bank. 

The municipal airport at Norton, 
Kan., was placed in service the latter 
part of February. A 40x40 ft. hangar is 
being installed. 

Boeing is installing a $5,000 two-way 
radio-telephone communication station 
at its Cedar Rapids (la.), field. 

National Airways System, of Peoria. 
III., will build a $25,000 airport at De- 
catur. Ala., it is reported. 

Hastings. Neb., has voted to purchase 
160 acres of land costing $28,000 for a 
municipal airport. 


The Baltimore Airport, Inc., Han- 
over & York Streets. Baltimore, soon 

junction of Rolling Road and Windsor 
Mill Road, near Woodlawn. Baltimore. 
Terminal buildings, hangars, and two 

eluded in the work. 

A complete lighting system, compris- 
ing flood and marker lights, has been 
installed at Seymour Field. Little Falls. 
N. Y„ and will be ready for use early 
in the spring. 

A large hangar, fully equipped for 
repairs of all kinds, has been completed 
at tile Moncton (N. B. ) Airport. The 
field is lighted for night flying and thir- 
teen men are employed at the port. 

Twenty-two additional acres have 
been secured by the Beverly Aero Club, 
bringing the total area of the Beverly 
(Mass.) Airport to 65 acres. 


Lockers and special accommodations 
for eighteen women fliers are to be pro- 
vided in the new Curtiss Airport hangar 
nearing completion outside Milwaukee. 
The $80,000 structure will also house 
twenty planes, accommodations for men 
pilots, machine shops, class rooms for 
students and a waiting room for pas- 

"Hie Glenwood. Minn., Flying Club 
has sponsored the development of an 
airport serving that city. The field in- 
cludes 150 acres and has several run- 
ways 2.000 ft. long and 300 ft. wide. 

Owners of a 240-acre tract which it 
is proposed to add to the municipal air- 
port at Minneapolis are protesting plans 
for condemnation proceedings and 


threaten appeal to a district court. 

Kaslo, B. C. has begun preliminary 
steps towards the construction of a mu- 
nicipal airport. 

Bids on construction of the approach 
to Portland (Ore.) Municipal Airport, 
to cost approximately $222,000, were to 
be opened March 10 by the Portland 
City Council. The new roadway will 
provide a separate-grade viaduct to the 
landing field. 

Oakland Municipal Airport is to have 
a $75,000 aeronautical laboratory. The 
new building, measuring 90x150 ft., is 
to lie erected adjacent to the Boeing 
School of Aviation, and will serve as a 
laboratory for the school. 

The contract has heen awarded for 
construction of additions to hangars No. 
2. 3 and 4. at the San Francisco Mu- 
nicipal Airport at a cost of $34,200. 
Spivock & Spivock, Hobart Building, 
were the successful bidders. 

George Smee, city manager of Ponca 
City. Okla.. has awarded the contract 
for erection of hangar and administra- 
tion building to cost about $40,000. to 
Atlas Construction Co.. Tulsa. 

Seminole, Okla.. has voted airport im- 
provement bonds amounting to $30,000. 
This is a second vote, to validate bonds 
voted at a previous election but not 

Blackwell. Okla.. has voted airport 
bo'nds to the amount of $25,000, anti is 
having plans prepared for 80x100 ft. 
hangar, to cost about $16,000. 

Los Angeles has taken out a building 
permit for erection of a 120x140 ft. 
stone tile hangar at the Municipal Air- 
port. to cost $30,000. 


N. Y. Port Conference Held 

ELMIRA (n. v.)— ' The first New York 
State Airport conference under the 
auspices of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce was held here March 5. 
The all-day program included addresses 
and discussion periods on the following 
subjects: Flying Schools and Airports, 
by Maj. George A. Vaughn, president of 
Eastern Aeronautical Corp., Newark : 
Airport Lighting, by A. J. LaBaie, of 
the Airway Division. Aeronautics 
Branch : Aviation Insurance, by L. J. 
Nelson, of the U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers Corp. : Airport Selection and 
Construction, by A. A. Bigelow, of 
Black & Bigelow : and Airport Revenue, 
by Charles H. Gale, assistant editor of 
Aviation. Other speakers included 
S. Griswold Webb, chairman of the 
State Aviation Commission and Arthur 
G. Beggs. New York representative of 
Western Air Express. Major Vaughn 
was general chairman and Sherman P. 
Voorhees was chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. 


Testing New Cone at St. Louis 
ST. LOUIS, (mo.) — An illuminated 
wind indicator mounted on a 40-ft. steel 
tower is being tested at Lambert-St. 
Louis Field. The cone, which resembles 
a miniature dirigible, is 18 ft. long and 
3 ft. in diameter. 
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Buffalo Anticipates 
More Airline Traffic 

BUFFALO (x. y.) — E xtensive de- 
velopment of passenger lines out of 
Buffalo is under way on the part of 
three companies and with the opening 
of the summer tourist season several 
important air transport lines will be in 
operation. Stout D.&C. Air Lines, Inc., 
whose proposed passenger service be- 
tween Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit 
failed to get under way last fall, prom- 
ises to inaugurate its line early in May 
using Dornier Super-Wals. according 
to present plans. 

Two round trips will be made daily 
between Buffalo and Detroit via Cleve- 
land. The Buffalo terminal will be at 
the municipal seaplane base on the 
waterfront. The Cleveland terminal 
probably will be at the East Ninth Street 
pier and at Detroit the planes will land 
in the Detroit river near Belle Isle and 
taxi to the Third Street wharf of the 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 

Colonial Western Airways will oper- 
ate Sikorsky amphibions between Buf- 
falo and Toronto, across Lake Ontario 
via Niagara Falls on a 45-min. schedule 
with two round trips daily. Plans also 
are being made by the company for 
through passenger service between Al- 
bany and Cleveland via Buffalo Skyvicw 
Lines, Inc., a subsidiary of Stout-D.&C. 
Air Lines will operate a taxi service 
from Buffalo to Niagara Falls and also 
a local sight-seeing service over the 
falls from the Niagara Falls and Chip- 
pewa airports, using Ford transports. 


Name Tennessee Board Members 

NASHVILLE (texn.) — L. YV. Hughes 
and J. W. Canada, of Memphis, Tenn., 
are the first two members to he ap- 
pointed on the newly created aero- 
nautics commission. This commission 
was created by the state legislature to 
aid and encourage the development of 
aviation in Tennessee. 


Boeing Using Transports 

OAKLAND (calif.) — Boeing Sys- 
tem has begun operation of tri-engined 
transports, between San Francisco and 
Omaha carrying mail, and will extend 
these flights soon to Chicago prepara- 
tory to inauguration of its expanded 
passenger service. 


Airways Division Orders Lights 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Contract for 
400 standard 18-in. red and green course 
lights has been placed with YY'esting- 
house Electric &• Manufacturing Co. by 
the Airways Division of the Aeronautics 
Branch. _ They will be made in South 
Bend. Ind.. at a unit price of $60.42, 
making the total about $24,168. The 
contract calls for delivery of 50 units 
in 9.0 days, and 50 units per week there- 
after. Red lights will be installed where 

green lights will mark the intermediate 
fields. 


Traffic Heavy 
On Air Ferries 

SAN FRANCISCO (cauf.) 
— During February, the first 
month of its operation, Air 
Ferries, Ltd., carried more 
than 10,000 passengers, the 
company reports. Three Loen- 
ing amphibions used were 
flown 10,000 mi. and the bay 
crossing was made 1,500 
times. It is planned to ex- 
tend the ferry service to 
Stockton in the interior and 
put in operation about 22 ad- 
ditional planes. The service 
was launched Feb. 1. Planes 
are operated at 10-min. in- 
tervals to Oakland. 


Northwest Has New Mail 

MINNEAPOLIS (mink.) — North- 
west Airways, Inc., was granted permis- 
sion by the Post Office Department to 
operate mail service between the Twin 
Cities and Rochester, Minn., beginning 
March 8. 


St. Louis Adopts 
Port Improvement Plan 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — A three-year pro- 
gram of runway construction and drain- 
age work at the St. Louis Municipal 
Airport, involving an expenditure of 
$385,000, has been decided upon by the 
city airport commission. The plan calls 
for laying four runways and several 
taxi strips with the incidental drainage 
necessary. Under the adopted program 
about $211,000 will be spent this year. 
Two 2,800-ft. runways and portions of 
a taxi strip will be completed at a cost 
of $122,000. while $89,000 will be spent 
on drainage. The existing 1.500- ft. 
asphalt north-south runway will be ex- 
tended another 1.300 ft. 

Next year $100,000 will lie spent. Of 
this sum $58,000 will go for an east and 
west runway which will approximately 
parallel an experimental runway of 
1.400 ft. now being used. During the 
third year $74,000 will be spent, of 
which $47,000 will go for a runway and 
$27,000 for drainage. Plans for this 
project were drawn by B. Russel] Shaw 
Co. and in their original form a scheme 
for parallel runways was presented. 


New Radio Generator Developed 

STAMFORD ( conn.) — Electric Spe- 
cialty Co., of this city, has developed a 
three-commutator wind-driven genera- 
tor in connection with a storage battery 
for use in supplying current to airplane 
radio apparatus while the aircraft is at 
rest as well as while in the air. Bell 
Telephone Laboratories will test these 
generators in actual installations. [A 
further description of this device will 
be printed in an early issue. — E d.] 
Commerce. 
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Adams Pick-Up 
Tested at Capitol 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— More than 
1 .200 tests of the Adams air mail pick-up 
device recently were flown for the ob- 
servation of the Post Office Department 
at Hoover Field. Washington. At the 
request of government officials 25 tests 
were made of pick-up alone, 25 of de- 
livery, and 100 of simultaneous pick-up 
and delivery. Bags weighing variously 
from 5 to 150 lb. were used in the tests. 
The practicability of the device is at- 
tested by the fact that of 230 attempts, 
flown in high wind, and in rain, only five 
were unsuccessful. These failures were 
due to the mail bag being blown off its 
course as it approached the trap. 

The trap consists of a funnel-like box 
with an open mouth 30 ft. wide and 15 
ft. high, resting on a circular track 
by which it may be headed into the wind. 
A sheet-iron chute, with a narrowing 
slot in the roof, tapers back 40 ft. from 
the mouth to a round channel the muzzle 
of which projects beyond the apex of the 
funnel. Below this channel mouth, at 
the end of a beam equipped with two 
powerful coil springs, rests a cradle 
like a ducking stool, in which is. placed 
the departing mail sack or sacks. To 
these pouches is affixed a 10 ft. steel 
cable attached to a slotted cylindrical 
metal cup whose open end fits into the 
mouth of the channel. The cradle and 
beam are drawn back onto the com- 
pressed springs to catapult the load. 

The pick-up plane is equipped with a 
simple automatic reel, from which is 
suspended through a trap door in the 
cabin floor an J-in. steel cable extending 
100 ft. to a 3 in. metal ball. Inside the 
plane the mail sacks or other load to be 
delivered into the trap are attached to 
this ball by a short break-wire. The 
reel unwinds the cable and drops ball 
and pouch down as far as desired, while 
the pilot flys over the funnel so that they 
swing into its wide mouth, where the 
slot steers the cable so that the load is 
drawn to the circular hole at the apex. 
There the break-wire releases the pouch, 
onto the floor of the funnel. 

Continuing through the channel the 
metal ball touches a trigger, which re- 
leases the catapult, and enters the cup 
to which is attached the departing load. 
The catapult throws the new load up- 
ward and outward in the direction of 
flight a split-second before the hoisting 
cable straightens out. 

Pick-ups and deliveries were made by 
Trowbridge Scbree, flying a New Stand- 
ard at 80 m.p.h. Assistant Postmaster 
General \V, Irving Glover and As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Clarence 
M. Young commended Dr. Adams on his 
invention. Should the Post Office De- 
partment approve the invention for in- 
stallation by air mail operators, the 
Truscon Steel Company is prepared for 
immediate production. Under the pres- 
ent plans of the Adams Air Express, 
Inc., the pick-up device would be leased 
to operators or townships at a yearly 
rental of $1,000. following an installa- 
tion charge of $4,000. 
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Airport regulations recommended by 
the Aeronautics Branch have been 
adopted at Tampa Municipal Airport. 
Operation of the field has been placed in 
the hands of the department of public 

A series of four lectures on airport 
problems is being given at Harvard 
University Engineering School by Sted- 
man S. Hanks. 

Performance figures for the Boeing 
tri-engined, eighteen-passenger trans- 
port plane are as follows: take-off run, 
750 ft.; climb 850 ft. per min.; service 
ceiling. 14,000 ft. ; high speed, 138 
m.p.h.; cruising radius, 5J hr. at 115 
m.p.h. 

A 30,000.000 cp. beacon which had 
been mounted on the Union Trust Co. 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
presented by the company to the Cleve- 
land Municipal Airport. 

Western Air Express is constructing 
a map for installation in the Los 
Angeles office which will indicate elec- 
trically the exact position of all com- 
pany planes in service at any time. 

Use of a common landing field mid- 
way between the two cities for air mail 
service to Dallas and Fort Worth, is 
recommended in a report submitted re- 
cently by E. R. Brown, chairman of the 
aviation committee of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. Designation of 
the Curtiss-Wright field at Dalworth 
for this purpose is being considered. 

The Army hangar at Little Rock is 
being dismantled for shipment to 
Hensley Field, Dallas. The City of 
Dallas appropriated $6,000 to cover the 
cost of transfer. In return, the city will 
have use of two Army hangars at Love 
Field. 

General Electric Co. is offering a 
central control panel for use in airport 
lighting which shows by means of indi- 
cating bulbs exactly what lights are on 
at any given time. 

Robert Hopkins. N.A.T. pilot, has 
been awarded the Chicago Daily News 
trophy for a successful landing in Edge- 
water Park, Cleveland, on a night when 
he was unable to locate the airport be- 

Common council of Utica. N. Y., has 
turned down a proposed bond issue 
which would include $35,000 for im- 
provement of the municipal airport. A 
branch of the Syracuse weather report- 
ing station is to be established there, as 
well as at Phelps, N. Y. 

An 8,000,000 cp. beacon has been in- 
stalled at Maitland Field, Milwaukee. 

A propeller pitch setting stand, manu- 
factured by New Hampshire Aviation & 
Marine Co., has been installed at the 
Cleveland repair shop operated by 
Thompson Aeronautical Corp. 

Teletype weather reporting service is 
to be installed at Akron Municipal air- 
port before July 1. 

Bay State Flying Service has been 


evicted from Boston Municipal Airport. 
It is charged that the company had no 
lease for the land occupied by its build- 
ing, and did not pay rent. 

Carrier Engineering Corp.. through 
Art Alliance of America. 65 E. 56th St., 
New York City, is offering $800 in 
prizes for a design for weather vane and 
fixed neon light beacon to be installed 
at its Frelinghuysen (N. J.) plant. 

Completion of lighting installation be- 
tween Atlanta, and Chattanooga, part of 
the route operated by Interstate Air- 
lines. is expected this month, according 
to a recent announcement from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

City Council of Vancouver. B. C.. is 
making efforts to persuade the Canadian 
government to include establishment of 
an air mail line across the Rocky 
Mountains in the budget estimates for 
next year. 

Departure of T.A.T.-Maddux planes 
from Wichita for St. Louis is now at 
2:30 p.m. instead of 2:50 p.m. During 
February, 300 passengers embarked on 
company planes at Wichita. 

Under an amendment to its Incor- 
poration Act. Vancouver. B. C.. will be 
empowered to lease its airport or any 
part of it to private interests. 

A bulletin entitled “Summer Sea 
Fogs of the Central California Coast" 
by H. R. Byers has recently been pub- 
lished by University of California. 

Beeler Blevins hangar at Candler 
Field. Atlanta, with about fifteen planes, 
was destroyed by fire March 4. Dam- 
age was estimated at $140,000. 

Stout Air Services has taken over the 
Gray Goose hangar at Chicago Munici- 
pal Airport and will use it for repair 
and storage purposes. The company has 
also acquired the Austin hangar at 
Cleveland municipal airport. 

Two experiments in which attempts 
were made to pick up mail in a blimp 
from a moving train were reported as 
unsuccessful by officials at Lakehurst. 
N. J. 

A 24-in. red revolving beacon has 
been placed on top of one of the RCA 
radio masts at Franklin, N. J., which is 
near Hadley Field and lies in the gen- 
eral path of the New York-Atlanta air- 

Stout carried 750 passengers in and 
out of Cleveland airport in February, 
and Universal carried 470. 

Competitive examinations for airport 
positions in Milwaukee are now being 
drafted by the county civil service com- 
mission. and are expected to be given 
about March 24. 

Prizes totalling $1,000 were offered 
for various contests and races in connec- 
tion with the dedication of the Vero 
Beach (Fla.) airport March 3-4. The 
140-acre port has been named Vero 
Beach Silvertown Field. 

D. W. Tomlinson, vice-president of 
T.A.T.-Maddux. is making an inspec- 
tion tour of the eastern division. 
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the proper time and space phase rela- 
tionship." 

The tips of the reeds are white 
against a dark background, so that 
when vibrating they appear as vertical 
white lines. For use in night flying 
suitable indirect lighting of the reed 
tips is provided. When the two white 
lines are equal in length the airplane 
is on its course, a deviation from this 
course increases the deflection of one 
reed and decreases that of the other. 
The sensitive reed indicator requires 
less than 4 volts across the indicator 
terminals for normal reed deflections. 

The principal difference between the 
equipment of the four-course range and 
the newer type is that three amplifier 
branches are modulated to three dif- 
ferent frequencies instead of two. The 
coil antenna system and circuit arrange- 

basic frequency cycles of 65 and 86.7. 
A third basic modulation frequency of 
108.3c. is added, however. 

Any plane equipped with a two-reed 
indicator, whose reeds are tuned to 
any two of the three frequencies em- 
ployed by any twelve-course range can 
utilize the beams to which his reed 
box is attuned. Both the two- and 
three-reed indicators are of similar size 
and are interchangeable. The few such 
indicators now in existence have been 
made by the Pioneer Instrument Co. 
and Julius P. Frieze. 

The two loops above the Wayne 
County Airport range are each 212 ft. 
long and 50 ft. high. The station can 
operate on any frequency between 285 
and 35.0 kc. Erection of the station, 
which covers approximately 2 acres of 
the 640-acre airport, and installation of 
the equipment has been in progress for 
nearly a year. Much of the develop- 
ment work was done at the Eleventh 
Lighthouse District headquarters. 


Issue Booklet on Port Drainage 

MIDDLETOWN' (onto) — Airport 
drainage problems are analyzed in 
booklet C-2 recently issued by Armco 
Culvert Mfrs. Association. Following 
a general discussion of the problems 
in different localities, with different 
types of soils, with and without sur- 
faced runways, six tables are given 
from which the proper drainage facil- 
ities needed at any specific airport can 
be calculated. These cover surface 
runoff, recommended depth and spacing 
for subdrains, load factors, and physical 
test requirements for drain tile. 


Road Engineers Discuss Ports 

ANN ARBOR (mich.)— The develop- 
ment of airports presents the most 
pressing problem before the nation's 
highway engineers, according to speak- 
ers at the sixteenth annual conference 
on highway engineers, held here re- 
cently. Aeronautical speakers on the 
conference program included John E. 
Sommers, airport specialist. Department 
of Commerce. 
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Guinea Airways Has 
An Interesting Career 

LONDON (England) — Guinea Air- 
ways. Ltd., operating in New Guinea 
reports net profit of $44,360 during the 
6 mo. ended Aug. 31, 1929, as compared 
with a net profit of $22, 130 for the 
proceding 6 mo. period. The company 
has three multi-engine Junkers all-metal 
freight planes and has ordered a fourth. 
A metal Gipsy Moth is used also. The 
volume of traffic in both cargo and 
passengers during the several years of 
the company’s operations has increased 
steadily. 

Guinea Airways will be called upon 
next year to handle the transportation 
of a hydro-electric plant and two 10 
cu.ft. gold dredges from the seacoast to 
properties to be developed by the Placer 
Development Co. It has been decided 
to use aircraft in lieu of ground means 
of transportation because it would cost 
about $1,250,000 to build a road through 
the jungle and would delay considerably 
the inauguration of operations. By air 
the trip is only 30 min. from coast 
points to the mining site and start of 
operations will be advanced about 1 J yr. 

It will cost about $500,000 to build 
the two special freight planes for the 
service and operate them over the route, 
it is estimated. The planes will carry 
dissembled parts of the dredges and 
power plant at the rate of 200 tons per 
month. The freight load of each plane 
will be limited to 3J tons. Special 
designs in the plane will provide a 
cargo compartment 24 ft. long and a 
hatch for the loading of the place 
measuring 124x5 ft. The heaviest single 
piece of freight will be the dredge 
tumbler shaft which will measure 12 ft. 
by 18 in. and will weigh 6.900 ib. 

The total weight of all parts is about 
2.400 tons. The power plant is sched- 
uled for completion by October, 1931, 
and the first dredge is to be in operation 
by the close of that year. Tri-engined 
aj]-meta! planes are to be used. 


Approve Light Plane Records 

PARIS (France)— The F. A. I. has 
just approved the following records for 
Class C, light two-seaters first category 
(machines weighing less than 881 Ib. 
empty). Distance on a closed circuit: 
2.746.2 km. (about 1.701 mi.). Re- 
nato Donati and M. Capannini (Italy), 
on Fiat A.S. 1 monoplane, 85 hp. Fiat 
A.50 engine, at Montecelio, Jan. 19-20, 
1930. A duration record, for same 
category, of 29 hr. 04 min., was estab- 
lished by the same crew at that time, 
also. The duration record for the dif- 
ferent categories of light planes, hitherto 
not olficiallv recognized, are recorded 
now by the F.A.T. as of Jan. 1. 1930. 


Coates Adda Two More Records 

PARIS (France) — MM. Costes and 
Codos. using their special Breguet 
sesquiplane with 600 hp. Hispano-Suiza 
engine established Feb. 15-16 the world 
distance and duration records for 
land planes carrying 1.000 kg. load. 
Starting from Istres field, with 696 gal. 
of fuel, they took off in 880 yd. and 
flew to Nimes to begin circling their 
usual Nimes-Narbonne Course. The 
weather early in the night was quite 
favorable, but rain and wind interfered 
afterwards, slowing the machine con- 
siderably and compelling the airmen to 
use the Nimes-Istres emergency circuit. 
They missed the speed record for 2,000 
km. by the narrow margin of 7.37 m.p.h.. 
but succeeded in improving by a com- 
fortable margin upon the previous dis- 
tance and duration records. Their 
marks were 2,060 mi. as compared with 
1,439 mi. and 18 hr. 01 min. as com- 
pared with 14 hr. 23 min. 


Germany-Ireland 
Mail Line Planned 

LONDON (England) — A mail and 
passenger service is to be inaugurated 
by Luft Hansa soon between Hamburg 
and Galway, Ireland, it has been an- 
nounced in reliable quarters. The air- 
port at Hull will be an intermediate 
field and a British Customs Office. This 
service is expected to speed up certain 
trans-Atlantic mails which will he 
landed at Galway for transportation to 
Germany by air. It will be recalled that 
the North German Lloyd Line experi- 
mented with such a service late last year, 
the test flights being considered quite 
successful. 

The length of the stages in the pro- 
posed route are approximately: Galway, 
across Ireland. 120 mi.: Irish Channel. 
60 mi. : Britain, from the west to Hull. 
200 mi. : North Sea to Hamburg about 
390 mi. Two hundred miles of the 
North Sea journey will be over open 
sea. and the remaining 190 mi. in sight 
of European coasts. 

It is understood that the Junkers tri- 
engined land machine will be used. This 
is a type which has also been adapted 
for floats, and it is possible, therefore, 
that, in view of the long North Sea 
passage, it may be found expedient to 
transfer to these craft for the sea sec- 
tion of the route. Britain at present 
is scarcely in a position to compete with 
German enterprise on this route. 
Imperial Airways, by agreement with 
the Air Ministry, has exclusive right 
to any subsidies granted in respect of 
airlines between Britain and the Con- 
tinent. but even if these two groups de- 
sired to open a North Sea route they 
would be prevented for sometime by lack 
of suitable aircraft. 


Rules Announced 
For Light Plane Tour 

BERLIN (Germany) — The Aero Club 
of Germany has announced the regula- 
tions of this year’s European Light 
Plane tour, of which it is the organizer 
since a German plane won the 1929 
competition. The regulations have been 
considerably revised and improved. 
While Italy and Roumania will not take 
part this year, three other nations, that 
refrained from participation last year, 
have already entered. The entries so 
far include Great Britain. France. Spain. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland 
and Germany. [See Aviation for Feb. 
15 for the route.— Ed.] 

One of the greatest changes made 
from last year's rules will be that 
speed will not lie rated so high since 
the competition is designed rather to 
develop greater reliability and comfort 
than high speed. For this reason the 
weight limits have been increased also. 
There will again be two classes of planes 
according to their empty weight. The 
smaller class will have a maximum 
weight limit of 617 lb. and 881 lb. The 
respective maximum speeds will be 96 
lii.p.h. and 109 m.p.h. for which, how- 
ever, less points are to be awarded than 
in the previous year. The higher the 
speed of a plane, the less, proportionately, 
will be the number of marks awarded. 
An increase of weight, over the figures 
given, of 15 per cent will be allowed 
so that the actual permissible empty 
weights of the participating machines 
will be 705 lb. and 1.014 lb. 

The flight is to start on July 20 and 
finish on July 31. The technical effi- 
ciency test will be held after the flight 
instead of before, as in the previous 
year. Only machines completing the 
flight will be eligible. These tests are 
to be made on the Staaken airport Aug. 
1-7 and will be directed principally to 
establishing the practical value of a ma- 
chine. Emphasis will be attached to 
comfort, instrument equipment, ease of 
assembly and disassembly, fireproofing, 
running gear, starter appliances, etc. 
This year the machines must make a 
short trial flight after the assembly com- 
petition. a feature which was omitted 
last year and considered a grave mis- 
take. A fuel consumption test will be 
conducted, the machines having to fly 
over a circuit of approximately 2 mi. 
Oil consumption will not he rated as 
this is of wholly minor importance to 
flying costs. 

A take-off and landing test will be 
held for the first time. The machines 
will be drawn up a certain distance be- 
fore an obstacle 26 ft. high and consist- 
ing of two masts with a line carrying 
(Concluded on Pane 5S0) 
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Australian Aviation 
Is Voted More Funds 

MELBOURNE (Australia) — The 
sum of almost $1001000 has been voted 
for the Australian Civil Aviation 
Branch pay as compared to about $56.- 
000 last year. The following salaries 
have been announced for the various 
officers: Comptroller of Civil Aviation. 

$6,000; Deputy Comptroller, $3,575; 
Superintendent of Civil Flying Opera- 
tions, $3,120; Superintendent of Air- 
craft, $3,150; Superintendent of Aero- 
dromes, $3,480; District Superintendent, 
$2)850: Senior Aircraft Inspector, 

$2,530; Senior Aerodrome Inspector, 
$2,440 ; Aircraft Inspector, $2,310; 
Draftsman. $2,275. There are 23 em- 
ployees in the Civil Aviation Branch. 

About $530,000 has been voted for all 
of the operations of the Civil Aviation 
Branch, including the pay mentioned 
above. About $375,000 of this has been 
allotted to the general development of 
civil aviation. A year ago the entire 
appropriation was about $380,000, with 
$254,000 allotted to the development of 
civil aviation. 


Aviators League Gives Trophies 

PARIS (France) — Award of the 1929 
trophy of the International League of 
Aviators was made to Capt. Dieudonne 
Costes at a meeting March 9. He also 
receives the Grand Medal of Honor, 
diploma, and a prize of about $392. Na- 
tional trophies were awarded as follows : 
Belgium, Jacques Maus; England, Capt. 
C. D. Bernard: Germany, Baron Koe- 
nig von Warthausen ; South America, 
Commandant Tadeo Larre- Borges; 
Spain, Capt. Ignacio Jiminez; United 
States, Lieut. James H. Doolittle. 
Grand medals of honor were voted to 
Rear Admiral Richard F.. Byrd and 
Berndt Balchen, for the United States, 
and to Capt. Leon Challe, for France. 


Australian Line Opened 

MELBOURNE (Australia) — Aus- 
tralian National Airways, Ltd., Sydney, 
began service between that city and 
Brisbane Jan. 1. Flying equipment con- 
sists of four British-built Avro-10 trans- 
ports, the English version of the Fokker 
F-7, manufactured under license. The 
machine accommodates eight passengers 
and two pilots, and is powered with 
three 230 hp. Armstrong-Siddeley Lynx 
engines. The pilots include Capt. T. E. 
Kingsford-Smith and Capt. C. T. P. 
Ulm. 


Tour Rules Announced 

(Continued Irom Page 549) 
flags, between them. The machines 
must cross this when starting and land 
over it within a specified distance from 
the obstruction. A climbing test will 
not be included this year since the ma- 
chines will have to climb over the 
Pyrenees mountain range between 
France and Spain. 


Foreign Briefs 

Fare between London and Paris via 
Imperial Airways will be reduced from 
$24 to $21 soon, making it lower than 
it has been before since the service was 
started. 

Attempts to improve records for 
planes carrying loads will be made with 
the new Latecoere 28 monoplane, fitted 
with 600 hp. Hispano-Suiza engine. 

Avions Potez has introduced a new 
high-wing semi-cantilever commercial 
monoplane with 500 hp. Hispano-Suiza 

The Farman company is planning a 
light plane of about 60 hp. to compete 
in the International Tour this summer. 

Avions S.E.C.M. is completing a 
multi-engined, heavily armored all- 
metal fighting plane. 

Colonel Vuillemin, accompanied by 
his wife and son, has completed a 6.200 
mi. African tour in a Caudron 117 mono- 
plane with 60 hp. Salmson engine, 
having crossed the Sahara twice. He 
was accompanied also by M. Gauron in 
a Caudron C-161 biplane. 

Luft Hansa will have 150 planes avail- 
able for aerial taxi service April 1, with 
fare to any point in Germany about 42 

Aeros Proprietary, Ltd., is being 
formed in Johannesburg to represent the 
De Haviland Co. in South Africa. 

Flying boats with a non-stop range of 
2,200 mi. are now being constructed in 
England, said to be similar to the 
Supermarine-Napier Southamptons. 

The fifth annual Fairey-Napier flight 
from Cairo to Cape Town, with four 
planes, has been successfully completed. 

Aero Club of Poland is organizing 
this year's Little Entente Tour, for mili- 
tary planes, to take place between July 
19 and Sept. 15, the exact date not 
having been fixed. Route will be War- 
saw, Lvov, Prague, Agram, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, Jassy, Posen, Warsaw. 

An aviation school was opened in 
Havana March 3 by the Cuban Curtiss 
Co. Instructors include three Cuban 
army aviators. 

Mexican Aviation Co. has taken de- 
livery of a Fokker F-10 with three 
Wasp engines, to be used in the 
company’s Brownsville-Tampico- Mexico 
City service. 

An aircraft factory is to be built at 
San Luis Potosi by a company capital- 
ized at $25,000 and headed by Gen. Juan 
A. Cedillo, governor of the state of San 
Luis Potosi. 

Regulations requiring transport com- 
panies to build and maintain emergency 
landing fields at stated intervals along 
their routes have been promulgated by 
the department of aviation of the Mex- 
ican Ministry of Communications, and 
Public Works. 

A patrol of forest areas by Mexican 
army aviators has been instituted as a 
means of lessening or controlling fires. 

Service between Camooweal and Daly 
Waters, Queensland, Australia, con- 
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Supermarine Builds 
Three-Engined Air Yacht 

SOUTHAMPTON (England) — A 
special three-engined flying boat with 
luxurious fittings has been built for 
A. E. Guinness by the Supermarine 
works of Vickers, Ltd. With Arm- 
strong Siddeley geared Jaguar engines, 
the boat has a top speed of 120 m.p.h. 
and cruising speed of 100 m.p.h. Under 
normal conditions, it is intended to carry 
six passengers, crew of three, 600 lb. 
of baggage, with a range of 650 mi. 

The total weight loaded is 21.000 lb. 
Length is 66 ft. 6 in., span is 92 ft. Hull 
and superstructure are built of duralu- 
min with fittings of stainless steel. 
Wings are fabric covered. The saloon 
and cabins are provided with sideboards, 
dressing tables, bookcases, and ward- 
robes. There is electric light and a spe- 
cial ventilating system with temperature 
control. It is the first three-engmed 
plane built by the Supermarine works. 


French Lines to Unite 

PARIS (france) — Compagnie Air- 
Asie and Compagnie Air Union-Lignes 
d’Orient plan to unite in a new company 
to be called Compagnie Air-Orient, it 
has been announced. The managing 
director will be M. Allegre, who is to 
make an experimental trip to Saigon 
soon. The new line to French Indo- 
China has not been established yet. 
Much flying of an advance experimental 
nature has been made on the Beirut- 
Damascus Bagdad section but the rest 
of the route from Bagdad to Bangkok 
has not been organized. 


Heinkel Increases Plant 

BERLIN (Germany) — Increase in or- 
ders has forced the Heinkel Works to 
acquire at Rostock another factory 
building. The additional space of 60,000 
sq.ft, thus provided will be used for pro- 
duction while the original plant at 
Warmunde will be devoted to design 
and construction of experimental types. 
Offices will remain at the old plant, it is 


traded for by Larkin Aircraft Supply 
Co.. Ltd., is held up by a disagreement 
between contractors and the government 
over increasing the subsidy to provide 
three-engined machines. 

Matthews Aviation Proprietary. Ltd., 
will open a service between Melbourne 
and Launceston, Australia, using Cutty 
Sark amphibions. 

General Aircraft Co.. Ltd., Mascot, 
Australia, is testing a Hermes-engined 
threc-seater, named Genaco." prior to 
putting it into regular production. 

De Haviland Aircraft Proprietary. 
Ltd., has erected a hangar and work- 
shops in South Melbourne, Australia. 

T.A.T.-Maddux Lines has suspended 
service between Los Angeles, Tia 
Juana and Agua Caliente. Mexico, as 
the permit to operate from the Mexican 
government has expired and it is said 
that taxes are unpaid. 
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WHAT OUR 

Readers Say 


Minor Accidents and Insurance 

To the Editor; 

In the January 18th number of 
Aviation there appeared an editorial 
concerning Private Flying Clubs, 
which was read with a great deal of 
interest by the officers and members 
of our club. It told very accurately 
what the flying club situation is in this 
countrv. It exhorted all those niter- 

organization a helping hand, and I am 
taking the liberty of soliciting your 

Our Club began operations last May. 
We had an OX-5 Travel-Air, thirty 
members, no experience and a lot of 
determination. At present we have an 
OX-5 Curtiss Robin as well as the 
Travel-Air, two private pilots, nine 
men soloing and the rest well advanced 
with their dual, a lot more experience 
and even more determination. We are 
proud of our record and are looking 
for big things in the future. 

To a certain extent we have been 
lucky, since the only insurance we 
carry is against fire on the ground. 
We have exhausted every means open 
to us in endeavoring to secure protec- 
tion against crash, public liability, etc., 
with very meager success. Mr. Jesse 
Loeb, Secretary of the Private Flying 
Clubs Committee of the National Aero- 
nautical Association, has offered us the 
nearest thing to a workable plan, but 
we feel it foolish to pay the huge pre- 
mium necessary under this plan and 
then be faced with the disadvantage of 
a $300 deductible clause. We have 
doped it out that there could be only 
one kind of loss for which we would 
collect anything at all, and that is if 
one of our flyers nosed a ship into the 
ground with power on and wiped out 
the ship completely. Everyone knows 
how desirable insurance is, but to be 
desirable, it- must afford reasonable 
protection. 

Every other department and prin- 
ciple of our organization is sound, and 
it seems a shame that there is no in- 
surance company which will help us 
round out our club into an outfit which 
is sound throughout. I ask your as- 
sistance in this matter and am waiting 
to know whether or not you can help. 
Francis C. Harwood. 
Vice-President. 

Chesapeake Flying Club. Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

[Mr. Harwood’s views are of inter- 


est in that they are no doubt widely 
shared by would-be members and or- 
ganizers of private flying clubs. There 
is a general lack of comprehension of 
the wav in which the insurance busi- 
ness is organized, and of the hazards 
to which it is subject and which it has 
to cover by its premiums. The pro- 
posal to which Mr. Harwood alludes 
is, in our opinion, an exceptionally 
favorable one, and we fear that it will 
be found quite impossible to secure 
crash insurance without a deductible 
clause, even at a considerably higher 
premium than the N.A.A. plan sup- 
plies. The value of the insurance 
policy is to cover the major crash, not 

ages. Even on automobile insurance 
policies some form of deductible is 
common. A more general understand- 
ing of such points would be decidedly 
conducive both to the stability and the 
longevity of private flying clubs, the 
existence of which without insurance 
protection must in most cases lie pre- 
carious.— Ed.] 


Regulating Rates 

Your January 11th issue has just 
reached me. "Rate Regulation.” page 
41, intrigues me beyond measure. Per- 
mit a few comments. On first read- 
ing of the editorial the impression 
is gained that rail rate regulation 
is based upon certain governmental 
grants, principally in the form of 
franchises. 

I believe that in opening this ex- 
tremely important subject we had 
better explore the field with great care 
and that we had better study our 
problem with the same industry and 
thoroughness that we would a problem 
in aerodynamics. Although the law 
is infinite it is capable of some 
systematic research and it is also 
possible to reduce legal principles to 
some near-exact statement. 

Let me suggest that in the study 
of regulation we go into the history 
of the subject first. That we attempt 
to determine what kinds of businesses 
have been subjected to regulation ; the 
reasons for the regulation ; the extent 
of the regulation : whether or not air- 
craft operating business can be in- 
cluded within the regulated class; 
whether part of the aircraft operating 
business can be included, and part can 


be excluded : and the extent to which 
regulation of part or all of the busi- 
ness is justified. 

As you no doubt well know the 
subject of regulation is a very old one. 
"From the earliest times” (at least so 
far as English law is concerned) some 
businesses have been regulated. As 
late as 1926 the Supreme Court of the 
United States split on the question of 
whether or not a state could regulate 
the price of theater tickets. (Tyson 
v. Hanlon. 1926, 273 U. S. 431). I 
have no doubt that an examination of 
the 1929 cases will disclose several 
decisions on this vexing question. 

But a slight investigation of the law 
on the subject will disclose the fact 
that rate regulation is not of necessity 
premised on any immunity, monopoly, 
or grant of power from the state. It is 
often true that the fact that a regulated 
utility is possessed of a franchise is 
established but it is likewise true 
in innumerable cases that the most 
stringent form of rate regulation or 
price fixing is imposed and sustained 
where no protection from competition 

eX .Mr. Chief Justice Taft in IValff r. 
Industrial Court (1922) 262 V. S. 522 
can be quoted with benefit: 

Page 535: "Business said to be clothed 
with a public interest justifying 
some public regulation may be 
divided into three classes: 

1. Those which are carried on under 
the authority of a public grant of 
privileges (i.e. franchises) which 
either expressly or impliedly imposes 
the affirmative duty of rendering a 
public service demanded by any 
member of the public. Such are the 
railroads, other common carriers, 
and public utilities. 

2. Certain occupations regarded as ex- 
ceptional, the public interest attach- 
ing to which, recognized from the 
earliest times has survived the 
period of arbitrary laws by Parlia- 
ment or Colonial Legislatures for 
regulating all trades and callings. 
Such are those of keepers of inns, 
cabs, and grist mills. 

3. Businesses which though not pub- 
lic at their inception may be fairly 
said to have risen to such and to 
have become subject in consequence 
to some governmental regulation. 
They have come to hold such a pe- 
culiar relation to the public that this 
is superimposed upon them in the 
language of the cases the owner, by 
devoting his business to the public 
use. in effect grants the public an 
interest in that use and subjects 
himself to public regulation to the 
extent of that interest although the 
property continues to belong to its 
private owner and to be entitled to 
protection accordingly.” 

Page 538: "It is very difficult under 
the cases to lay down a working 
rule by which readily to determine 
when a business has become clothed 
with a public interest. All business 
is subject to some kinds of public 
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regulation but when the public be- 
comes so peculiarly dependent upon 
a particular business that one en- 
gaging therein subjects himself to 
a more intimate public regulation 
is only to be determined by the 
process of exclusion and inclusion 
to gradual establishment of a line of 
distinction.” 


Page 539: ‘To say that a business is 
clothed with a public interest, is not 
to determine what regulation may 
lie permissible in view of the private 
rights ol the owner. I he extent to 

regulated may differ widely from 
that allowable as to a railroad or 
other common carrier. It is not a 
matter of legislative discretion 
solely. It depends on the nature of 
the business, on the feature which 
touches the public, and on the abuses 
reasonably to be feared. To say 
that a business is clothed with a 
public interest is not to import that 
the public may take over its entire 
management and run it at the ex- 
pense of the owner. The extent to 
which regulation may reasonably 
go varies with different kinds of 
businesses. The regulation of rate 
to avoid monopoly is one thing. The 
regulation of wages is another. A 
business may he of such character 
that only the first is permissible 
while another may involve such a 
possible danger of monopoly on one 
hand and such disaster from stop- 
page on the other that both come 
within the public concern and power 
of regulation." 


The highest court has found this 
problem extremely difficult. In fact 
it has in effect said that it will not 
lay down any hard and fast rules as to 
either ( 1 1 What businesses are sub- 
ject to regulation and what are not. or 
(2) The extent to which regulation 
may go, once regulation is admitted. 
The case must be brought up and tried 

hinder our proper determination of a 
policy in seeking legislation, however. 
As to analogies in the eminent domain 
— regulation situation see ll'ingrovc v. 
Public Service Commission, 74 West 
Virginia 110: SI S.E. 734 in which case 
the lack of the power of eminent 
domain in a mining companv selling 
electricity was held to be a mere in- 
conclusive circumstance and not deter- 
minative of the question of whether or 
not the company could be regulated. 

As to railroads and other transporta- 
tion companies permit me to suggest 
what I believe to be the underlying 
reason justifying their regulation, their 
classification as businesses affected 
with a public interest. Their univer- 
sality. Transportation companies if 
not local of necessity affect the in- 
terests of at least two communities. 
Generally they are the very life blood 
of commerce of great blocks of terri- 
tory and large portions of the total 
population. Their power, actual or 
potential, is too great to leave unregu- 


lated. In urban transportation it can 
be said that street railways and bus 
lines affect the interests and well being 
of too great a portion of the population 
to go unregulated. Expediency de- 
mands that the public’s interest lie not 
subjected to the whim or caprice of 
public utility operators to say nothing 
of their greed. 

I certainly applaud your attitude re- 
garding the certificate of convenience 
and necessity. Certain it is that the 
air transport industry can not at this 
time stand unrestricted competition. 
The recent announcement of the Post 
Master General to the effect that legis- 
lation would soon be introduced in 
Congress authorizing the letting of 
mail contracts on the space basis to 
lines in operation will accelerate the 
establishment of new lines as nothing 
before has done. So some kind of 
regulating legislation should he passed 
before long. 

Thomas H. Kennedy. 

Las Angeles. Calif. 

[Mr. Kennedy’s analysis of the legal 
principles involved in the regulation of 
air transport is worthy of the most 
careful consideration, as was a lengthy 
brief which he prepared on the same 
subject and which was reproduced in 
the Congressional Record for October 
14. 1929. We note with satisfaction 
that he concurs in our view that a 
reasonable regulation of unreasonable 
competition is both practicable and 
desirable. In urging that the regula- 
tion of railroads depended largely on 
the special franchise that they receive 
from the state and upon their mutually 
exclusive nature, we had in mind the 
principles of equity more than those of 
law. It may lie possible to make a 
legal argument in favor of the pro- 
priety of regulating rates on air lines, 
but there is far less logical reason for 
it than in the case of the rail carriers, 
and we hope that logic will prevail. 
There are many things which could lie 
done legally, hut which should not be 
done at all. — Ed.] 
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Aerial Advertising Over N. Y. 

To the Editor: 

Will the proposed aviation law for 
New York City drafted by Commis- 
sioner Whalen and presented to 
Mayor Walker this week become a 
reality as presented? 

_ Commissioner Whalen would pro- 
bibit^ aerial advertising over New 

Aerial advertising presents a source 
of revenue worthy of recognition and 
it seems to me that some steps should 
be taken to prevent the passing of 
any law that cuts off aviation revenue. 
Aerial advertising is a legitimate avia- 
tion enterprise and should be given 
serious consideration. 

Commissioner Whalen should con- 
fine his laws to facilities and equip- 
ment rather than the nature of the 
business that the plane is engaged in. 

I am interested in aerial advertising 
and I would be pleased to hear from 
you as to the possibilities of success of 
Mr. Whalen's Law. 

LOUIS O. GlATZNER, 
Rochelle Park. N. 1 . 
[The legitimacy of aerial advertising, 
in our opinion, tlepends entirely upon 
its form and upon the good sense of 
those who operate it. It can be en- 
tirely unobjectionable, and it would 
be a pity to interpose a categorical 
prohibition by law. For the demand 
that has been made for such a general 
prohibition, however, the advertisers 
can thank certain reckless or over- 
confident pilots who have elected to 
display their poor judgment or their 
comparative incompetence over met- 
ropolitan areas, and especially certain 
of their own number who have be- 
haved with barbaric disregard of public 
sentiment and made intolerable nui- 
sances of themselves. No civilized 
community will tolerate any form of 
advertising which makes the day un- 
liearable and the night hideous, or 
which intrudes an unnecessary inter- 
ference upon those engaged in any 
harmless pursuit. — Ed.] 


Editorial Comment 

FROM THE DAILY PRESS 


“Anything Except Fly’’ 

A irplanes, like automobiles, are be- 
zYing offered on deferred payment 
plans. Anyone who has a few hun- 
dred dollars and wishes to obligate 
himself for a number of subsequent 
payments may become the possessor of 
a ship. Manufacturers expect the sales 
of these machines to progress rapidly 
under this scheme since the price is 
almost no bar to possession. In addi- 
tion training is available to all who 
care to become pilots. Schools have 


been established at every city of any 
size and no one has to travel far to 
obtain the training needed. In this 
also, the money element has been re- 
duced to minimum importance as a 
handicap. Commercial aviation has 
been growing by leaps and bounds and 
all this activity in the field of private 
flying is considered of aid since it 
stimulates interest in all phases of avi- 
ation. But selling planes on the in- 
stallment plan and cutting rates on 
passenger and freight service does not 
solve aviation's problem. A New York 
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banker recently expressed the attitude 
of many when he said: "I’ll do any- 
thing for aviation except fly.” Too 
many people are anxious to sec the in- 
dustry develop and have it available 
but are unwilling to make active use 
of it. — Nebraska State Journal 


Brought Right to Our Doors 

T he bay air ferry service brings 
aviation right on to the front 
lawn, so to speak. Many people have 
traveled by plane, of course, yet their 
number measured by the population 
has been comparatively small. We 
have become air minded, yet it has 
seemed that airplanes always started 
from somewhere else. 

But now, with a fifteen-minute 
scheduled service, that will cross the 
hay in six minutes, starting from one 
convenient and central point and land- 
ing at another equally convenient, fly- 
ing is getting on to a basis comparable 

The effect of this service upon air 
transport business generally should be 
beneficial. It will accustom many per- 
sons to traveling by air and. when the 
occasion arises, make them patrons of 
the longer distance flying services. 
The venture is, in a way, a forecast of 
what we may expect when flying be- 
comes more generally used by the 
traveling public. Practical reasons 
may forbid the big liners starting from 
central locations, but there may well 
be feeder taxi services. These we shall 
see, no doubt, when the demand justi- 
fies the creation of facilities. 

— San Francisco Chronicle 


ability to learn to fly. because the 
apparent truth is that anyone with a 
normal physical make-up can master 
the art. The embryo American air 
man is not afraid of himself and his 
own ability. He is afraid of the ma- 
chines given him to fly. It is all very 
well to tell him not to climb too steeply 
and stall, or not to try and stretch his 
glide when his engine fails, or not to 
do this, or not to do that. All very 
good information, and fairly simple to 
follow out — but how about that fellow 
in Washington, a crack naval flyer, 
who got killed, and how about all 
those army men, and how about the air 
mail men, etc., etc., through a long list 
of men who presumably would have 
obeyed all the rules and who crashed 
nevertheless? How about that omi- 
nous line, "the plane went into a spin"? 
The Department of Commerce's silly 
policy of secrecy on the cause of air 
accidents doesn’t answer these ques- 

Building, flying, and giving a prize 
to a so called "fool proof” plane is 

lies on the wrong psychological track. 
Build one that will convince the land 
hound citizen that with proper han- 
dling it will not do something mvsteri- 
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ous and crack up the most skilled pilot 
in the air. John K. Citizen is not con- 
vinced that such a plane exists. Make 
it clear to him that as long as he obeys 
the rules of flight he is safe, and you 
will go a long way to making him 
air-minded. Take out the element 
over which he has no control and you 
will clutter the clouds with aeroplanes. 

About 30.000 people were killed in 
surface transit accidents last year. 

People realize that all but a tiny 
percentage of these accidents were 
caused by human error. It is a happy 
optimism of individuals that they 
are not prone to make mistakes — that 
they will not be listed among this 
year’s 30.000. They are not afraid of 
themselves, and they are certainly not 
afraid of their autombiles, or trains or 

Get people in the same frame of 
mind about flying and aeroplanes and 
the trick is turned — America is air- 
minded. Until that is done, aviation 
shows will merely satisfy curiosity and 
not get people into the air. Several 
months ago I harped on taking the 
romance out of flying, and injecting 
the prosaic. I stick to my story ; that’s 
how to make the country really air- 
minded. 


New V olumes 

FOR THE SHELVES 


In the Air 

■.I the points concerning i 





O N Friday of this week the Avia- 
tion Show (the recent American 
Legion Exhibit) is scheduled to open 
at the Grand Central Palace. If you 
go there you can see the works — big 
planes, little planes, equipment, and 

ated with aeroplanes. If you keep your 
ears open you will hear aviators talk- 
ing shop — they seldom talk anything 
else — and if you tune yourself properly 
you will be aware of a vast amount 
of self-consciousness. Aviation is at 
present the most self-conscious activity 

The purpose of this display is 
partly to give the boys a chance to 
get together and show what they 
have and partly to make the citizenry 
of this nation “air-minded” — mostly 
the latter. 

And now tell us, mister, why is the 
populace not airminded? All right. 
I’ve got the time. I'll tell you. It 
is not due to a feeling of lack of 


A Study of Air Law Problems 

Aeronautical Law, By IV. Jefferson 
Davis: Parker, Stone & Baird Co., 
Los Angeles; 1930; pp. 541. 

F or more than ten years past 
the author of this book has 
actively engaged himself in the study 
and promulgation of law relating to 
aeronautics. His membership on the' 
Air Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association Service 1921 is indi- 
cative of the interest and attention he 
has devoted to this field. 

No book on a subject as new as air 
law should be judged on the same 
standards as would be applied to a 
work in a field where the law is 
already settled. Of the many problems 
and specific questions raised, very few 
have so far been decided in the ad- 
judged cases. New issues not yet even 
suggested are bound to arise with 
further developments in the new science 
of the air. It follows necessarily that 
many questions can at present be 
answered only by application of the 
principles established in other fields 
of the law in fact situations believed to 
be analogous. A still larger number 
cannot be answered at all. at least not 
with any degree of assurance. 

The author’s classification is as 
follows : ( 1 ) Federal and State Con- 


trol of the Air; (2) Control of Air- 
ports; (3) Regulation of Aircraft Car- 
riers; (4) Liability and Insurance; 
(5) Federal and State Regulation of 
Aircraft. Under the first heading, 
such important questions as property 
rights in air space and governmental 
regulation of air commerce are dis- 
cussed. Under the second, the scope 
of municipal ownership and regula- 
tion of airports and the liability of air- 
port operators are considered. Part 
three deals with aircraft as common 

trol over rates and sale of securities. 
Part four raises the problems of lia- 
bility of owners and operators of 
aircraft, and how far rights under in- 
surance policies are affected by engag- 
ing in aviation. The last section deals 
generally with international, federal, 
and state regulation over aeronautics. 

The book contains a great deal of 
valuable material. It is undoubtedly 
the most complete work on the sub- 
ject which has appeared up to the 
present time. To anyone approaching 
a particular question the author's 
analysis and citation of authorities re- 
lating thereto will offer material as- 
sistance. The digest of cases arranged 
according to subject matter is ex- 
tremely helpful. The readability of 
the book would be greatly improved 
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by decreasing the amount of quoted 
material and placing the voluminous 
texts of the statutes and international 
agreements in an appendix. — Law- 
rence P. Simpson, Air Lam Review, 
N. y. University. 


Rigging Maintenance 

Airplane Mechanics Rigging 
Handbook, b\ Rutherford F. Harts 
and Elsor E. Hall; The Ronald 
Press; 1930; 267 pages; $3.50. 

H ere is a book containing a great 
deal of practical information for 
the man who is concerned with the 
rigging aspects of aircraft maintenance. 
The authors served in the Armv 
Air Service during the World War 
and have had close contact with the 
problems they write about from the 
mechanic's standpoint, as well as from 
that of the pilot. 

The manual confines itself to ac- 
curate methods of operation in the 
shop and to practices insuring safety 
and efficiency. It does not go into the 
theoretical part of aeronautics, but is 
a direct exposition of how and what 
to do or what to avoid in handling the 
airplane. The authors explain that 
they have dealt rather lightly with the 
subject of wing practices on all-metal 


planes because there are several books 
available treating this in the degree of 
detail it deserves but which space does 
not permit in the volume they have 
prepared. 

The rigging of wooden and metal 
airplanes is dealt with extensively in 
separate chapters. From then on the 
authors discuss the handling of wooden 
struts and spars; controls and the 
corrections for instability: the impor- 
tant manner of inspection; the care, 
preservation and repair of fabrics; the 
selection, care, protection and use oi 
wood and glue; the various types oi 
special woodworking equipment: and 
the subjects of airplane wire, dopes 
and doping. About fifteen pages, con- 
stituting a complete chapter, arc 
devoted to metal airplane parts. In 
the last chapter the care and packing 
of parachutes of two types is discussed 
in detail. 

The volume is written in an interest- 
ing style and with a clarity of expres- 
sion which contributes notably to its 
effectiveness. Photographs and draw- 
ings are liberally distributed to illus- 
trate important points. It promises to 
be of considerable use to the airplane 
mechanics already licensed by the 
Aeronautics Branch, and also to the 
students of this and allied subjects. 
— Charles H. Gale. Assistant Editor 
of Aviation. 





bar of the bail to actuate only the rud- 
ders. Two parallel transverse shafts 
are geared together for equal and 
opposite movement, and on each shaft 
is mounted two similar pedals for the 
purpose of permtiting either of two 
pilots to operate the controls. 


New Patents 


Steerable Tail Skid 

1.7 1, *>,808. STEER ABLE TAIL SKID FOR 
AEROPLANES. Lbstrr Guv quuiiRV. 

Serial No.’ 347,358. 3 Claims.’ (Cl. 


Rudder-Bar Foot-Rest 


1.745.501. RUDDER-BAR ADJUSTABLE 
FOOT REST FOR AIRCRAFT. Ernest 


I n order to adjust the foot-rests car- 
ried by the rudder-bar to the feet of 
the pilot, these foot-rests form the 
lower member of a rectangular frame 
whose side members have slots in 
which engage bolts extending through 



plates fixed to the rudder bar. When 
the bolts are loosened the foot-rest 
frame is designed to be slid toward or 
away from the pilot, as desired. The 
side members of the foot-rest frames 
have a series of tongues intended to 


be swung over bolts on the fixed plaies 
when the proper setting of the foot- 
rests has been determined. The lower 
member of each foot-rest is pivoted so 
that it may lie turned to such position 
as to permit the pilot's heel to rest on 
the floor. When adjusted, the lower 
member is designed to be securely 
bolted in position. 


Brake and Rudder Pedal 

1.746.008. COMBINATION BRAKE AND 
RUDDER PEDAL FOR AIRCRAFT. 
Robert J. Minshall, Seattle. Wash. As- 
signor to Boeing Airplane Company, Seat- 
tle. Wash. Filed Aug. 30, IMS. Serial 
No. 302,912. 2 Claims. (Cl. 244—29.) 

A RECTANGULAR RAIL is fixed UpOll a 

transverse shaft in the lower part 
of the fuselage. On the upper bar of 
this bail is pivoted a pedal which is 
connected to the brake through a link 
and bell-crank rotatable on the lower 
bar of the bail. The side members of 
the bail are connected to the rudder 
cables. This construction is designed 
so that the pilot may swing the pedal 
around the upper liar of the bail to 
actuate the brake, or at the same time 
swing the entire bail around the 
transverse shaft to actuate the brake 
and the rudders, or swing the bail 
around the transverse shaft without 
swinging the pedal around the upper 


T he tail skid is fixed to the shaft 
of the steering rudder so that it 
will turn in the same direction as the 
rudder turns. The tail skid is in the 
form of two curved members, the 





upper memlier fixed to Hie steering 
rudder post, the lower member pivoted 
on the upper member, and a shock- 
absorbing device positioned between 
and connecting the two members. 
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G. E. On-Course Lights 

T he type AH-2 Novalux on-course 
light produced by the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., is 
for use on airways and at airports to 
indicate the direction and location after 
dark. The light is 18 in. in diameter 
and is equipped with a doublet lens and 
a special reflector of silvered optical 
glass. The front lens is of the sema- 
phore type and is sealed in the door 
frame with a durable cement. The cas- 
ing and door frame are made of non- 
ferrous alloys while the swivel and trun- 
nion bracket and supporting base are of 
hot dip galvanized steel. A clamping 
lever permits easy adjustment of the 
unit. The center of the beam should 
point 1 j deg. above the horizon. 

A 500 watt, no volt, clear Mazda 
lamp is used. Focusing is made simple 
by the rocker-tvpe mechanism that ad- 
justs the position of the mogul socket 
and can be operated from outside the 
casing. Electrical connection is made 
by means of a twin conductor cable that 
passes through a stuffing bushing at the 
bottom of the casing. 


Take About Sander 

T o MEET THE demand for a lighter 
and more compact sander of higher 
speed the Porter Cable Machine Com- 
pany has just placed on the market a 



The sander has a 220 volt, 180 cycle, 
3 phase motor rated at U hp. and de- 
veloping a maximum of 1.9 hp. The 
belt is 3 in. x 25} in. with a speed of 
1 .800 ft. p.tn. The pulley has a diameter 


of 2} in. Equipment includes 6 belts, 
5 in. felt covered shoe and 20 ft. rubber 
covered four t conductor cable without 
plug. The dimensions of the sander are 
9 in. x 6 in. x 15 in. It weighs 21 lb. 


Parker Vise 

A special vise for the airplane indus- 
try has lately been developed by the 
Charles Parker Company. Meriden. 



Conn. The vise has large renewable 
steel jaws milled and pinned on. while 
a solid underportion and a solid steel 
bar cast in the slide the entire length 
give the tool great strength. The han- 
dle stays in place anywhere due to a set 
srresv and spring in the handle. Three 
sizes are available, No. 294}, No. 295 
and No. 296. No. 294} weighs 68 lb. 
and lias a 4} in. jaw, No. 295 weighs 
113 lb. and has a 5 in. jaw, while No. 
296 has a weight of 177 lb. and a 
6 in. jaw. 


Lubri-Meter 

A sauce known as the lubri-meter has 
been recently developed by the 
American Viscosimeter Company. New 
York City to show the actual state of 
the oil that is passing through an en- 
gine, thus preventing burnt out bearings, 
scored cylinders and excessive wear. A 
small portion of the oil delivered from 
the pump under a variable pressure is 
passed through a jet where it undergoes 
a dynamic pressure loss proportional to 
the square of the speed of flow. The 
pressure drop activates a maximal valve 
operating within very close limits and 
thereby holds the pressure drop and the 
oil flow to a constant value, which is 
attained even at idling speed of the en- 
gine. This constant oil flow returns to 
the zero pressure of the crankcase 
through a friction tube, the resistance 
of which sets up a pressure head directly 
proportional to the oil viscosity. A 
pressure gauge installed in the oil pas- 
sage ahead of the friction tube can. 
therefore, be calibrated in absolute vis- 


in'- TRADE CATALOGS I 

► Dcsauttcr sports coupe. The De- 
soutter Aircraft Company Ltd. recently 
published a booklet containing descrip- 
tive material oil the Sports Coupe and a 
summary of the advantages of this plane. 

► Fafnir bearings. A new booklet en- 
titled "Fafnir Bearings for Aircraft" 
has just been issued by the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company for distribution in the 
aviation industry. The publication ex- 
plains ways in which ball bearings have 
been used in connection with airplane 
control mechanism as an added safety 
medium. Charts and data sheets rela- 
tive to the advantages of ball bearings 
in different parts of the airplane are 
included. 

► Tlic nictalclad airship ZMC 2. The 
Detroit Aircraft Corporation has re- 
cently published a bound pamphlet of 
the above title. The book describes, in 
detail, the ZMC 2 from its inception to 
the delivery flight. General details of 
construction are included. Future plans 
of the corporation in the lighter than 
air field are presented in the closing 
chapters. 


Fisk Airplane Tires 

T he Fisk Rubber Company. Chi- 
copee Falls, Mass., announces the 
addition of a line of airplane tires now 
being made in sizes up to 8 ft. for use 
on all but the largest planes. Most of 
the new tires are of four-ply construc- 
tion and are built by the semi-flat drum 
method. All-Cord fabric is used for 
the carcass and the Fisk multiple cable 
bead is also an integral part of the 
bead construction. This product has 
passed the U. S. Army specifications in- 
cluding bursting and deflection tests. 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM 



THE ONE METAL THAT FLIES BEST 


Alcoa Aluminum Propellers are 
light as wood, 10 times as strong 



The fatigue limit of modem propellers forged 
of Alcoa Aluminum has never been reached 
in service. No case is known of one wearing 
out. The world’s record endurance flight was 
made with an Alcoa Aluminum propeller. 
These propellers have the strength of mild steel 
— 55.000 pounds per square inch minimum, but 
only '/i the weight. Compared to wood, while 
they weigh about the same, they have, roughly, 
ten times the strength; and of course cannot splin- 

In balance, Alcoa Aluminum propellers have a de- 
cided advantage over wood. No two pieces of wood 
have exactly the same weight distribution. With Alcoa 


Aluminum, blades can be made that are 
identical in all respects. 

Propellers, indeed all forgings of Alcoa Alu- 
minum, are highly resistant to corrosion. 

They combine maximum strength with maxi- 
mum lightness. They are easy to machine and 
easily take a high polish. 

More than 60 parts of airplanes are now being 
made of Alcoa Aluminum forgings. 

A representative from our nearest office will gladly 
give you details on the use of Alcoa Aluminum for 
aircraft, together with full technical metallurgical 
data. ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 1481 Oliver 
Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. Offices in 19 Principal American Cities. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 

— — IalcoaI — 
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STOCK PANELS, A & N. SPECIFICATIONS for Immediate Shipment 

..d «-ln. 


THE CARROM COMPANY 


;,2, B ElSs 2 «?»■!■ LH 



HOLLEY CARBURETORS 


POSITIVE “PICK UP” 

+ EASY STARTING 

1 1 ''HE acceleration is taken care of 
-*• by a pump with special features so 
that it gives a prolonged action. 
Further it automatically releases when 
the throttle is opened and closed too 
quickly thus preventing “over pump- 
ing.” Finally the fuel discharges into 
the center of the air stream. 


CARBURETOR 
SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 1903 


Descriptive literature, yours for the asking, 
gives full details of design, construction, con- 
trol and adjustment. 

Write today 


HOLLEY CARBURETOR COMPANY 

Detroit, Michigan 
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Texaco MARFAK GREASE has proved a spectacular success in the field of aviation. 
It has finally solved the problem of effective lubrication for enclosed rocker arm and 
valve assemblies, and is equally the ideal lubricant for grease packed magneto bear- 
ings and other enclosed parts, a a Prominent pilots who have tried Texaco Marfak 
Grease on record-breaking flights testify to its unparalleled lasting qualities and 
resistance to high temperatures. While comparatively new to aviation, its effective 
work under many other important and difficult lubricating conditions is a long 
established fact, a a Texaco Marfak Grease — and Texaco Airplane Oil and Aviation 
Gasoline — are available at most of the important airports of the country. These well- 
known products offer the highest type of dependable service. Write for the Decem- 
ber, 1929, issue of ''Lubrication”— devoted entirely to Aircraft Engine Operation. 


TEXACO 



LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Sold Out! 

The complete success of the Third All- 
American Aircraft Show, at Detroit, April 
5 to 13, is already assured. Every available 
inch of the 200,000 square feet of floor 
space in the new City Hangar where the 
Show will be held has been reserved. 
The list of exhibitors has surpassed all 
expectations. 

When the All-American Aircraft Show 
opens, all' the leading aircraft manufac- 
turers of the Western Hemisphere will 
present their latest planes. Ships will be 
demonstrated to eager, prospective buyers 
from the flying field— right at the scene 
of the Show! 

The All-American Aircraft Show will be 
the show of aviation shows. Plan now to 
attend. 

For information apply to 
RAY COOPER, Manager 
Aircraft Bureau, Detroit Board of Commerce 


E VERY airport owner 
or manager should 
have a copy of our new 
booklet, Tycos Meteoro- 
logical Instruments for 
Airports. Illustrated 
throughout and listing 
instruments which meet 
government require- 
ments. Write for your 
copy today. 
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A below-zero night.. 

and your morning paper tells the 
story of fire disaster! Ordinary 
extinguishers freeze and clog — 
small fires become conflagrations! 



BADGER’S 

Non-Freeze Fire Engine 

banishes this fearful extra hazard of 
winter fires. It can’t freeze or clog, 
even at 40° below zero or lower. 
Leave it in an unheated hangar or 
shed — even outdoors. Regardless of 
cold, one lever starts a big, powerful 
stream that puts out any ordinary 
fire before it gets dangerous. You 
should have this unrivalled engine in 
your airport, hangar or plant. The 
only 40 gallon non-freeze engine 
recommended for use by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Factory' 
Mutuals — the only complete, year- 
round fire protection. Send for de- 
tails and prices — TODAY. 

BADGER PRODUCTS include a com- 
plcte line of hand operated fire fighting 
equipment in Non-Freeze, Foam, Soda- 
Acid, and Carbon Tetrachloride types. 

BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 

962 PARK SQUARE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AXEL SON 



150 H.P. Radial 

Approved 

Air-cooled 

Type Certificate 16 

AIRPLANE 

Ask for Catalog 

Axelson Aircraft Engine Co. 

Boyle Ave. and Randolph SI. 


ENGINES 


“Opportunity” Advertising: 

Think “ Searchlight First! 
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VTET you THERE and back — with speed, safety 
and economy! (A plane no longer has to be big.') 

Davis has shown that a two-place monoplane, powered 
with a modern engine, has the dependability which 
makes flight no longer an adventure; that it has the 
stability and comfort formerly found only in larger, 
more powerful planes; that it has the economy of oper- 
ation and maintenance so much desired by the private 
owner and flying school. 

With their exceptional characteristics — their sturdy 
construction (all-metal from landing gear to wing ribs) 
— and their economy of operation, the Davis D-l meets 
every performance demand that can be made of an air- 
plane. A demonstration is convincing. 

DAVIS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Richmond, Indian,, 



MONOPLANE 



Our wide 
experience 


in the field of 

AUTOMOTIVE 

ENGINES 

makes us a 
most practical source 

f°r 

AIRPLANE 

SPRINGS 

on a production or 
experimental basis 

COOK SPRING CO. DIVISION 

OF BARNES-GIBSON - RAYMOND INC- 
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‘Standing 


annotated 


Nicholas -Beazley 

mr^lane Company fa cJw[ 


imii 


glTCMRag 1HHK1IT 


w 


For Sport or Business use ■ SPORT MAILWING 


Pitcairn Aircraft, inc. 

Pllculrn Field, Willow trove, 1*0. 




Flying 

BOAT HULLS 


AEROL 

Shock Absorbing- Landing Struts 

No other port of on airplane is built with more 
care, precision and finer materials than ore Aeral 
Tool Company,' Cleveland, Ohio.^The CoTpan^ 

AEROL^-STRUT 



From Factory to User 



.Supreme Propeller Co. 

WICHITA , KANSAS 
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Aircraft Service Directory 

^gCcrar Advertisement 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXINGTON AVE. BROOKLYN NEW YORK 

Airplanes 
& Engines 

Overhauled — 1 
Repaired — 1 

Rebuilt — 

Westchester Airport Corp. 1 

F,Cl Se O „ l, Ve7a A KLS&!a N 0Ts' 8 M8 1 1 

Nitrate Dopes 

Crystal Clear Nitrate Dopes conform 
to U. S. Navy Specifications 49-D-4 
and are unconditionally guaranteed. 

HASKELITE 

mims 

Si: 

JOHN S. COX AND SON 

J^ir Craft Parts 

Piston Pins for Aircraft 

Don’t Throw Spark Plugs Away 

l So.iXA ll spStp“« 

HUSBAND AIRCRAFTSPECIALTIES 


A BARGAIN 

OX-5 MOTOR 

NKIVHAMCO AIR SERVICE 

^iSl^PlTCH&BANK 

B| INDICATOR 

IB 

<£&, iksir^hehm;orp»hi 

“Where To Buy It” 

USE THIS HANDY BUYERS 
GUIDE WHEN YOU ARE IN 
NEED OF AVIATION MA- 
TERIAL OR SERVICES. IF 
YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT 
YOU WANT ADVERTISED 
HERE— 

WRITE TO 
Searchlight Dept. 


Phoenix Clear Nitrate Dope 

PHOENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 

JgjSk PITCH INDICATOR 

Frisbie Product. 

ADVANCED AIRCRAFT ^CORPORATION y 

Professional 

Services 

TRIUMPH 

"Hf&lrsr 

AIRPLANE SPRUCE 

jsHs££r.sJSH 

taiHLSiC' 

WINDTUNNEL 

Aerodynamical Research. Complete 
Equipment. 

Scientific Flying Model Tests. 

Tunnel, Flying and Dcnons.ra.ion 
Models Made. 

Lowest Rates 
For further information write: 

AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY ^ ^ 

MAGNETOS 

Brand New Simms 8>cylinder 
for Curtiss OXX-6, Hisso, 
and others $22.50 

Scintilla -t-cylinder Factory re* 

PIT* "A. A." SERVICE 

u 1 EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 

MW T iBttgfflr 

Berlins D-8I Factory rebuilt.. 20.00 
Dixie 800 Factory rebuill 22.50 

Parts for all kinds of magnetos 
65% off regular list prices. 

Charles Stern & Co. 

817 Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 

STEARMAN, 
KITTYHAWK and 
AEROMARINE KLEMM 

H 5= d S" A ’ 

Youngberg, Brown 8C 
Youngberg 
Airport Engineers 
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HERE TO FLY 



LEARN to FLY 

with 

CURTISS WRIGHT 

Get into Aviation— 
the big, new romantic 
industry. Learn to fly the Curtiss 
Wright way at one of the 40 
schools. Write for free booklet. 
CURI1SS WRIGHT HYING SERVICE 
rt Hying Orgoniiol/on " 
57 th SI., New York City 


LEARN TO FLY 

From LAND and WATER! 
Mississippi Valley Flying School 


| DAVENPORT A IRWAYS I NCORPORATED ^ 


B&«*U33 S^JSiuTSlf STWf 
SS&ufiB ST <£r\&. 

°* EAOLE° AIRWAYS. INC. 




Learn to fly at finest Airport on 
Jersey Coast 

ZSL1 JRSL. 



Ro« 


FLYING CAREER... 

OSEVELT 

AVIATION SCHOOL 




st 


Four Way Field 

Altoona Aircraft Corp. 

"strsl sSS?iss!‘cS:“' 


A National System of Government 
Approved Aviation Schools 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 


\i= 


You Fly Daily at Quii^^X II 

?ESd“* FLYING 1 

ship.. COURSES 1 

* 245 ’ ,395 ’ * 995 1 

y#PITCAIRN AVIATION 
< B// of Pennsylvania, Inc. 

ISmML P.. ™ si Ik. ^ 

For advertising rates in the 
“Where To Fly” Section of 
Aviation write to 

Searchlight Dept. 

Diltflbotore 

LUDINGTON PHILADELPHU FLYING SERVICE, INC. 
City Office, ill Altaic FbikMpbla.* P., 
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EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES— USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 
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25,644 

S«»S^SS-aS 

K!KR¥«u 

^-psSSpS-S 

KB05MP 

J-5, Whirlwind 

«•>.. S&ST/M ... 

published in the 
SEARCHLIGHT 
SECTIONS of the 
McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in one year. 

This would not be possible 
if the SEARCHLIGHT 
SECTION did not produce 
RESULTS. 

Use “SEARCHLIGHT” 
; for Advertising your 
i USED and SURPLUS 
NEW EQUIPMENT 
i The Cost of Advertising is 

PROMPT 
and PROFITABLE 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 

New York, N. Y. 

wmmim 

SACRIFICE SALE 

i &cjgtt^-sstf\. ... ' 

DIES TOOLS GAGES FIXTURES ; 
and 

METAL PARTS 
for 

KRASBERG TOO T& MFG. CO. 

ptj 
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Have You Any 
Interest in Aviation? 

Ll3rfi5rH 
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AVIATION 
WELDERS ARE 
NEEDED 


jtsasgf [ gaapl iSS 











SWITLIK 

MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Trenton, N.J : 


Buys 

SAFETY CHUTES 




Accessibility and Visibility 



are the most vital factors in the aviation industry today. You can 



lL ci™ Central Airport 




1 ONE-TENTH OF ONE-THOUSANDTH 


THE OPTICAL 
MICROMETER 

This Instrument Mea- 
sures Accurately 
One-Tenth of One- 
Thousandthofanlnch 


The human hair is but three to six one-thousandths of an inch 
thick. Yet, in the Pioneer shops, many measurements are taken 
to one-tenth of one-thousandth. It is the last tenth-thousandth 
that counts in accuracy. 

Pioneer engineers are constantly striving for improvement in 
Pioneer Instruments. 

The Pioneer Instrument Company is a scientific as well as a com- 
mercial organization. Its success is based on accuracy and de- 
pendability. And the accuracy and dependability of Pioneer 
Engineers and Pioneer Instruments are at your service. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

DIVISION OF BEND1X AVIATION CORPORATION 


LEXINGTON AVENUE . BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


309 DEARBORN BLDG.. DEARBORN * 639 SO. SAN PEDRO. LOS ANGELES * 15 SPEAR ST.. SAN FRANCISCO * 420 W. DOUGLAS ST. WICHITA • 5034 W 63RD ST . CHICAGO 
527 SUSSEX ST. OTTAWA • STERNPLATZ 13 JOHANNISTHAL- BERLIN * GENERAL EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE. M. CALDERARA. 11 BIS RUE MONTAIGNE. PARIS. FRANCE 




